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JOKAI MOR. 


No Hungarian writer has achieved a more 
world-wide fame than the novelist who died 
on the sixth of last month, having just entered 
upon his eightieth year. To the popular mind, 
indeed, contemporary Hungarian literature 
means the books of Maurus Jokai and noth- 
ing else. This is due, of course, to the fact 
that his work takes chiefly the form of fiction, 
and that our modern habit of novel-reading 
makes us turn to all the corners of the civil- 
ized world for the gratification of our appetite 
for fiction. Although only a comparatively 
small fraction of Jekai’s fiction has been made 
accessible to English readers, the number of 
translated volumes is still considerable, and 
they have sufficed to make the name of their 
author widely familiar to English readers. 

It is unfortunate that no systematic effort has 
thus far been made to give us the best of Jokai 
in some uniform shape and in accurate versions. 
The translations we have are the work of many 
hands, and in the majority of cases have been 
taken from the German rather than from the 
original —a process of transmutation which 
no work of literature can bear without losing 
much of its distinctive character. The trans- 
lations, moreover, have too frequently been 
mutilated in deference to narrow standards 
of taste or to the demands of commercially- 
minded publishers. Hence it cannot be said 
that Jokai has been given an adequate op- 
portunity to impress himself upon our public. 
Nevertheless, as already remarked, enough has 
been done to enable us to form some sort of 
an estimate of his quality, and the showing is 
fairly dazzling in point of energy and inven- 
tion, and in point of the portrayal of a people 
whose racial instincts are alien to those of the 


| rest of the European world. In point of style 


and the higher artistry of composition in gen- 
eral, it must be confessed that the English 
translations afford only negative evidence that 
such characteristics are to be found in his 
writing. But then, Dumas had no style worth 
mentioning, yet we accept him as one of the 
greater French novelists by virtue of very much 
the same sort of gifts as are so profusely ex: 
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hibited by the famous Hungarian who has just 
died. In fact, it must be admitted that the 
latter derived no small share of his inspira- 
tion from the example of the man who made 
spectacular romance out of so many episodes 
in French history, and who was contented to 
produce his effects without any great degree 
of sublety. 

The first English translation of Jokai of 
which we find any record is “‘ The New Land- 
lord,” which appeared nearly forty years ago. 
Since then, perltaps a score of his novels have 
been given to the English-speaking public. 
Among them we may mention “ Timar’s Two 
Worlds,” “Pretty Michal,” “Black Diamonds,” 
a story of the coal mines, “The Green Book,” 
a romance of Russian revolution in 1825, “ The 
Nameless Castle,” with a Napoleonic theme, 
“ A Hungarian Nabob,” picturing Hungarian 
life nearly a hundred years ago, “The Poor 
Plutocrats,” “ Debts of Honor,” “ The Baron’s 
Sons,” dealing with the Revolution of 1848, 
“Dr. Dumany’s Wife,” dealing with the 
Franco-Prussian War, “Midst the Wild Car- 
pathians,” “In Love with the Czarina,” “The 
Lion of Janina,” a Balkan tale, “ The Day of 
Wrath,” and “ Eyes Like the Sea,” which is 
a curious mixture of invention and autobiog- 
raphy. 

As a writer of fiction, Jokai was a roman- 
ticist at heart, although he turned more and 
more to realism as the years went on. As may 
be seen from the list of titles given above, his 
range was wide, and he devoted himself with 
equal facility to historical and social themes. 
He was fond of making a display of special and 
even technical knowledge, and he flung facts 
about in a reckless fashion suggestive of the 
custom of Victor Hugo. His construction was 
frequently chaotic, and his invention was char- 
acterized by a bizarrerie which recalled the 
manner of the “ Arabian Nights” rather than 
the rational methods of modern fietion. It is 
to this fantastic opulence of invention, reveal- 
ing the barbaric and oriental impulses that still 
lurk in the background of the Hungarian con- 
sciousness, that the powerful appeal which he 
made to his countrymen is largely due, although 
of course his lifelong identification with the 
cause of popular patriotism had also much to do 
with his influence. To our English-speaking 
public, these things have a curious intellectual 
interest, and little more, and we find our 
chief account in those of his works which pict- 
ure to us so intimately the strange Magyar 


civilization of modern times, with its types and | 





situations of a kind that could not be found 
anywhere else in contemporary Europe. But 
his work can never come as close to our sym- 
pathies as can the work of almost any German, 
or Scandinavian, or French, or Italian writer 
of our time, for the reason of its racial and 
intellectual remoteness from our life. 

The element of autobiography is found in a 
number of Jokai’s novels, and is most evident 
in “ Eyes Like the Sea,” already mentioned in 
this connection. This book, which was pub- 
lished in 1890, and crowned by the Hungarian 
Academy as the best novel of the year, is 
mainly the story of the author’s experiences 
in the Revolution of 1848. It tells us of his 
association with Petofi in the leadership of 
that uprising, of his escape from capture, his 
period of hiding from his pursuers, and his 
love for Rosa Laborfalvy, the talented young 
actress who married him after saving his life 
at this year of peril. This was in 1849, and 
it is interesting to note that exactly fifty years 
later, another actress of tender years became 
his second wife, an occurrence which caused 
much excited comment among his friends, who 
did not relish the notion of marriage between 
a chit of a girl and the venerable representa- 
tive of modern Hungarian letters. 

Jokai Mor was an immensely prolific writer, 
beginning with a play at the age of seventeen, 
and keeping pen in hand for over sixty years. 
The novels alone fill hundreds of volumes, and 
besides the novels there are numerous plays, 
a history of Hungary, and a huge mass of 
journalistic and periodical production. He was 
connected editorially with one periodical or 
another nearly all his life, the last of the series 
being “ The Nation,” which he began to edit 
in 1894. At about this time the jubilee of 
his literary activity was celebrated with much 
ceremony, and was signalized by the publication 
of a uniform national edition of his works. He 
served for many years in the lower house of the 
Hungarian Parliament, and in his later years 
was made a member of the House of Magnates 
by imperial favor. His nearly eighty years 
were filled, in short, with almost every con- 
eeivable kind of honor, and now that he has 
died in the fulness of time, he has left behind 
him an enduring reputation in the hearts of 
all Hungarians. Even the world at large, 
however little it may know of his writings 
through personal acquaintance with them, must 
have some dim sense of the fact that one of the 
grand old men of European letters has passed 
away, 
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COMMUNICATION. 


THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY. 
(To the Editor of Tax Dist.) 

I am not quite willing to accept your definition of 
democracy, as presented in your editorial in Taz Drax 
of April 16, as entirely satisfactory. I may, perhaps, 
agree with your contention that democracy does not 
mean “the popular election of all officers who occupy 
important civic posts.” But I dissent, utterly, from 
the view therein expressed that “it really means the 
election of as few officers as possible, and the concen- 
tration in their hands of the largest practicable powers 
of appointment.” Nor can I believe that “voters .. . 
are called upon to elect far too many officers, too many, 
that is, for a general exercise of intelligent judgment.” 

The foregoing quotations are taken from your ed- 
itorial discussing the elective school board, and are 
designed, presumably, to have particular reference to 
that subject. Nevertheless, the school systems of this 
country have become both important and great because, 
as I insist, of their close and intimate touch with the 
masses. If there is one department of our government 
more than another in which all of the people are deeply, 
sincerely, and honestly interested, it is our public school 
system. And it is the very democratic character of the 
system which admits and encourages that popular in- 
terest. Withdraw the active management of our public 
schools from the masses, and you will have done much 
to affect unfavorably their usefulness and practical value. 

You also suggest that “Office-seeking is never dig- 
nified and is not often legitimate.” On the contrary, 
office-seeking, in a democracy, should be always dig- 
nified and never illegitimate. If it is not so, more’s 
the pity. I will concede that the methods employed in 
getting office are open to strong criticism. But, if the 
“better element,” so-called, of our citizenship would 
actively identify itself with public affairs, these repre- 
hensible methods would soon fail of their nefarious 
purposes. Active, intimate, and constant contact with 
public affairs, tempered by wisdom and honesty, is, or 
at least should be, a condition precedent to all living 
under a democratic form of government. 

The appointive system is not satisfactory. The 
people of this country are demanding its annihilation. 
It is both un-democratic and un-American. It does not 
make preéminent fitness a qualification for appoint- 
ment. It emphasizes favoritism. It is autocratic, dic- 
tatorial, and selfish. The election of a president, of 
our United States senators, and of our judiciary, are ex- 
amples of what the people want. And it is not too 
much to say that their demands will be met and granted 
in the not far distant future. 

I should say, keep as many officers within easy reach 
of the whole people as possible, eliminating from the 
list, perhaps, those of a purely clerical or technical 
nature. In these latter let merit win as the result of a 
fair and impartial examination. In this way will it be 
worth while to live under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. Then, too, will democracy have a meaning 
worth having. Duane Mowry. 

Milwaukee, Wis., May 7, 1904. 


FORTHCOMING additions to the “ American Men of 
Letters ” series will include volumes on Walt Whitman 
by Mr. Bliss Perry, on Oliver Wendell Holmes by Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, and on James Russell Lowell by 
Mr. Ferris Greenslet. 
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MASSACHUSETTS’ WAR GOVERNOR.* 


In Mr. Pearson’s Life of John A. Andrew 
we have the carefully drawn portrait of an 
extremely interesting, forceful, and lovable 
character, and the detailed account of a most 
noteworthy contribution toward the freeing of 
the slave and the triumph of the Union cause 
in our civil war. In the rather surprising lack 
of any previous biography of Andrew approach- 
ing this in fulness, Mr. Pearson’s work will be 
welcomed as supplying a want and as probably 
the final and authoritative life of Massachu- 
setts’ famous war governor. 

The opening paragraph of the preface de- 
clares the impossibility of presenting Andrew 
fully to the reader, transparent and void of 
guile though the man’s nature is felt to be. 
Manifestly this is to be taken for granted in 
any biography. Who can analyze and under- 
stand his own character, not to speak of an- 
other’s? However, the author appears to have 
spared no pains in the ransacking of all sorts 
of documents that might throw light on his 
subject. “The thirty thousand or more pages” 
of Andrew’s letters have been read by him, or 
at least this is distinctly implied in the Preface. 
Old friends of the Governor have been inter- 
viewed, contemporary prints of all kinds ex- 
amined, and, in short, nothing seems to have 
been neglected that could yield its bit of truth 
and realism and graphic force to the final re- 
sult of years of faithful labor. 

Entering thus heartily into his subject, it is 
inevitable that the author should, for the time 
being, view the world to some extent through 
the eyes of his hero. Hence we have, for ex- 
ample, a presentation of Lincoln which is not 
entirely that of an ardent admirer. In those 
times that tried Northern men’s: souls, espe- 
cially in the year preceding the Emancipation 
Proclamation, and in the summer following it, 
Andrew’s strenuous exertions for the cause 
were not always in harmony with the more 
cautious policy of the administration at Wash- 
ington, and in his vigorous recruiting of volun- 
teers for the field he repeatedly found himself 
entangled in the red tape of the war depart- 
ment. ‘ Besides doing my proper work,” he 
writes in the darkest hour of the war, “ I am 








*Tue Lire or Jonn A. ANDREW, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, 1861-1865. By Henry Greenleaf Pearson. In two 
volumes. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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sadly but firmly trying to help organize some 
movement, if possible, to save the Prest. from 
the infamy of ruining his country.” Yet when 
the trying time was past, as before it had be- 
gun, Andrew was generously disposed to utter 
none but words of praise for Lincoln. “ You 
ask me what Abraham Lincoln is like,” he 
said in a speech soon after his return from the 
nominating convention at Chicago. ‘“ My eyes 
were never visited with the vision of a human 
face in which more transparent honesty and 
more benignant kindness were combined with 
more of the intellect and firmness which belong 
to masculine humanity. I would trust my case 
with the honesty and with the intellect and 
with the heart and with the brain of Abraham 
Lincoln as a lawyer; and I would trust my 
country’s cause in the care of Abraham Lin- 
coln as its chief magistrate, while the wind 
blows and the water runs.” And in communi- 
cating to the legislature the sad news of the 
assassination, Andrew spoke eloquently of 
“the MAN on whom the people hung with 
fonder hope and confidence than had ever been 
exercised within the memory of the generation 
to which we belong.” Of Lincoln as presi- 
dent he added: “ We should still be enabled to 
challenge all human history to produce the 
name of a ruler more just, unselfish, or unre- 
sentful.” 

Not the least interesting chapter of the book 
is that which sets forth the relations between 
Andrew and one of the most notorious “ politi- 
cal generals” of the war. Curiously enough 
it was Andrew himself who launched the irre- 
pressible Butler, vehement political opponent 
though he was, on his remarkable military 
career. He was appointed as the fittest of six 
militia brigadiers to the command of the first 
regiments hurried off by the Governor at the 
earliest call from Washington. The way in 
which he thereafter made himself a thorn in 
Andrew’s side and embroiled him for a while 
with the war department, makes one smile now 
as at the ingenious and naughty devices of a 
pert child who laughs at correction. Yet it was 
plainly no laughing matter for the Governor 
at the time. 

The story of Andrew’s nomination for the 
governorship has probably never before been 
so fully told in print as by Mr. Pearson. It 
was expected that Governor Banks, who rep- 
resented the conservative section of the Repub- 
liean party, would serve another year. He 
however had secretly the presidency 
of the Illinois Central Railroad and was plan- 





ning to step out, but designed to publish his 
intentions too late for Andrew’s friends to 
rally around their candidate, and not too late 
for the Banks men to unite upon Henry L. 
Dawes, then in Congress, as his successor on 
Beacon Hill. From ex-Governor Claflin Mr. 
Pearson now learns how the secret leaked out. 

“On Thursday night Governor Banks and William 
Claflin, the chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, were travelling by boat from New York to 
Boston. In the evening their talk of politics was gen- 
eral; but the next morning on the train Banks showed 
Claflin the draft of the letter which he was to send 
him later in the day. After leaving the train, Claflin 
went at once to Charles Sumner’s house in Hancock 
street, and told his story. ‘Give me my boots,’ ex- 
claimed Sumner, starting up. ‘John A. Andrew must 
be the next governor of Massachusetts.’ Though 
Andrew’s friends lost no time in getting to work, they 
could afford to stop now and then to denounce to each 
other the trick of the ‘little joker.’ ” 

Andrew’s nomination and election were both 
by large majorities. 

Of Andrew’s many public addresses fre- 
quent extracts are given; but, as he relied so 
largely on the inspiration of the moment and 
the potent influence of a great audience, his 
speeches suffer somewhat from being printed. 
The force of their impetuous eloquence may, 
it is true, be dimly surmised even as they 
stand in cold type, and here and there a ring- 
ing sentence is recognized as one that must 
have evoked tumults of popular applause. 
Thus, in addressing a Methodist camp-meet- 
ing on the island of Martha’s Vineyard, he 
thrilled his audience with the often-quoted 
words: “I know not what record of sin 
awaits me in the other world, but this I know, 
that I was never mean enough to despise any 
man because he was ignorant, or because he 
was poor,-—or because he was black.” In 
estimating Andrew’s services to his country — 
there is no space here to indicate what he 
achieved for his state or to name the many 
good causes he promoted — we may quote what 
is said of his heroic exertions in the summer 
of 1868. 

“ The tide of Northern fortune had ebbed incredibly 
low; it seemed that it must ebb still lower. The army 
was shattered in strength and spirit; foreign interven- 
tion appeared certain; there were no fresh troops. By 
the force of human wills the tide must be turned; the 
people must be made to enlist, to put into the renewed 
prosecution of the war all their resources of money and 
life. To help create in his people the will to do this 
was Andrew’s task. The story of his labors to this end 
all through the summer, one day following another with 
its crowded confusion of work, is largely the chronicle 
of a dull office routine; yet through this toil of body 
and of spirit the end he wrought for came to pass.” 
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The great work he did, too, in raising colored 
regiments and in finally securing white man’s 
pay for the negro soldier, must not be over- 
looked. 

Upon closing this engrossing biography the 
reader feels that he has been in the company 
of one with whom simple truth was indeed his 
utmost skill. Unstudied straightforwardness, 
disregard of the consequences of right conduct, 
generous warm-heartedness, scorn of all mean- 
ness, and, despite his impetuosity, an unusual 
staying power in every arduous undertaking,— 
these are the qualities that shine resplendent 
in John A. Andrew. His capacity for work, 
both the larger task of directing others and 
the more patience-trying personal attention to 
minute details, was extraordinary. No wonder 
he broke down at forty-nine. “ A warm heart 
and a cool head ” are the attributes ascribed to 
him more than once by the author. A warm 
heart he certainly had, but his generous im- 
pulses often hurried him into courses that 
appeared unwise to the sober understanding 
of his friends. Yet his may have been that 
higher wisdom of the heart which refuses to 
count the cost. 

In a work showing such evidences of thor- 
ough preparation and such literary excellence 
one is reluctant to search for errors. Never- 
theless, dealing as it must with many matters 
of party politics, the book cannot expect the 
cordial assent of every reader to every sen- 
tence. Henry Wilson is handled not exactly 
with gloves in the account of the gubernatorial 
contest of 1854, when “the astute politician,” 
according to Mr. Pearson, “in all probability 
sold out ” his supporters to the Know-Nothing 
party. Wilson’s whole career is so at variance 
with such treachery that, though the circum- 
stances may look suspicious, his admirers must 
hesitate to convict without more conclusive evi- 
dence. A statement, too, not strictly accurate 
occurs in the narrative at this point with 
regard to the party in question. The writer 
names 1854 as the year when it “‘ came myste- 
riously upon the scene,” whereas the Know- 
Nothing movement had made itself manifest 
two years before, although its first important 
victories were won in 1854. A surprising 
statement is made in reference to that unde- 
niably astute politician and sympathizer with 
the South, Caleb Cushing. To save appear- 
ances, when all loyal men of note in the state 
were pressing their services on the Governor, 
Cushing joined the procession and applied for 
a military command, which was very naturally 











and justly refused him by the man he had so 
actively opposed in the past. But the author 
writes: “ We of this day, knowing from the 
course of events the sincerity of Cushing’s 
offer, cannot help feeling, perhaps to excess, 
what seem to be the cruelty and the injustice 
of Andrew’s refusal.” This heart-throb of 
ecommiseration few will share. Cushing was 
a turncoat, if ever there was one. Some will 
remember that when Grant, who had found 
him a useful tool, wished to make him chief 
justice, the timely production of a damaging 
letter from Cushing to Jefferson Davis com- 
pelled the withdrawal of the nomination. 

An especially attractive feature of the book 
must receive brief mention. Not a few of that 
memorable body of men who held up the Gov- 
ernor’s hands in those trying times are re- 
peatedly introduced. Sumner, Phillips, Howe, 
Forbes, George L. Stearns, Henry Lee, — 
glimpses of these and many others add interest: 
to Mr. Pearson’s pages. A word of praise, in 
conclusion, should be spoken for the excellent: 
apparatus of footnotes and index, and for 
the clear portraits and facsimiles interspersed 


through the book. Percy F. Br 








Two POETIC DRAMAS.* 


As Dr. Richard Strauss has endeavored to 
embody a metaphysical system in a symphonic 
composition, so Mr. Thomas Hardy has sought 
to express a philosophy of history in a closet- 
drama. Both feats are quite impossible of 
achievement upon the terms of the arts respec- 
tively involved, yet both produce deeply imter- 
esting results because of the powerful person- 
alities which they exhibit. The symphonic 
poem throws little light upon the doctrines of 
Nietzsche-Zoroaster, but much upon the inner 
workings of the composer’s mind ; the histor- 
ical drama likewise adds little to our insight 
into the Napoleonic wars, but does much to 
illuminate the point of view from which ite 
author contemplates the significant happenings 
in the tragi-comedy of human life. It takes 
for its motto the words : 


«« And I heard sounds of insult, shame, and wrong, 
And trumpets blown for wars.” 








*Tue Dynasts. A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars, im 
Three Parts, Nineteen Acts, and One Hundred and Thirty 
Scenes. By Thomas Hardy. Part First. New York: The 
Macmillan Co 


‘Tux Fine-Briane. By William Vanghn Moody. Bostos 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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It might even better have taken Matthew 
_Arnold’s familiar lines about Heine: 

“ The Spirit of the world, 

Beholding the absurdity of men — 

Their vaunts, their feats —let a sardonic smile 

For one short moment, wander o’er his lips.” 

The word “short” in the quotation would 
hardly be applicable, for Mr. Hardy’s porten- 
tous production extends to nineteen acts and 
one hundred and thirty scenes, but the “ sar- 
donic smile” is everywhere in evidence, and 
“the spirit of the world” is one of the speak- 
ing characters of the drama. 

The mere enumeration of these characters 
fills four pages of print, and one of the four 
is a list of the “ phantom intelligences” who 
hover about the scene, and comment upon the 
action after the fashion of a Greek chorus. 
There is the Ancient Spirit of the Years, the 
Spirit of Pities, the Spirit of Rumour, and 
Spirits Sinister and Ironic, besides the Shade 
of the Earth and a sufficient number of Re- 
cording Angels. These ideal shapes are not 
kept mostly outside the main action, as in 
“Faust,” but mingle with it at every point, 
and penetrate the scene with their intelligence. 
Their part is so important that we must quote 
in full the author’s explanation of how he came 
to use them and what he intended should be 
their function in his artistic plan. 

“It was thought proper to introduce, as supernatural 
spectators of the terrestrial drama, certain impersonated 
abstractions, or Intelligences, called Spirits. They are 
intended to be taken by the reader for what they may 
be worth as contrivances of the fancy merely. Their 
doctrines are but tentative, and are advanced with little 
eye to a systematized philosophy warranted to lift ‘the 
burthen of the mystery’ of this unintelligible world. 
The chief thing hoped for them is that they and their 
utterances may have dramatic plausibility enough to 
procure for them, in the words of Coleridge, ‘ that will- 
ing suspension of disbelief for the moment which con- 
stitutes poetic faith.’ The wide prevalence of the 
Monistic theory of the Universe forbade, in this twen- 
tieth century, the importation of Divine personages 
from any antique Mythology as ready-made sources or 
channels of Causation, even in verse, and excluded the 
celestial machinery of, say, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ as peremp- 
torily as that of the ‘Iliad’ or the ‘Eddas.’ And the 
abandonment of the masculine pronoun in allusions to 
the First or Fundamental Energy seemed a n 
and logical consequence of the long abandonment by 
thinkers of the anthropomorphic conception of the 
same.” 

This explanation, which is also a confession of 
faith (of a lack of faith, some will say, with 
too t a readiness to jump at conclusions), 
is absolutely essential to any comprehension of 
the mood or temper in which the drama has 
been wrought; it sets the work apart from 





those others which likewise make use of super- 
natural machinery, but which use it in such a 
way as to give at least temporary credence to 
the concrete forms in which the outworn re- 
ligions have shaped forth their envisagement 
of life’s inmost meaning. 

A great historical period, then, viewed on 
the one hand with the eye of the most minute 
and relentless realism, and on the other seen 
absolutely sub specie eternitatis, is what Mr. 
Hardy has given us in “The Dynasts,” of 
which the first six acts are now published. 
That the eternal aspect of his theme, rather 
than the temporal aspect, is what chiefly con- 
cerns him, is a fact of which we are not per- 
mitted to doubt fora moment. He makes this 
perfectly clear in the scene of Napoleon’s Cor- 
onation at Milan, where the dumb show of 
ceremonial becomes the subject of spiritual 
comment after the following fashion : 

« Spirit of the Pities. 
« What is the creed that these rich rites disclose? 
Spirit of the Years. 
“ A local thing called Christianity, 

Which the wild dramas of this wheeling sphere 

Include, with divers others such, in dim, 

Pathetical, and brief parentheses; 

Beyond whose reach, uninfluenced, unconcerned, 

The systems of the suns go sweeping on 

With all their many-mortaled planet train 

In mathematic roll unceasingly. 

Spirit of the Pities. 
“I did not recognize it here, forsooth; 

Though in its early, lovingkindly days 

Of gracious purpose it was much to me.” 

From this point of view the mightiest figures 
in human history shrink to mere manikins, and 
the men who have convulsed the world seem 
no more than puppets controlled by a mysteri- 
ous and inexorable destiny. 

Perhaps three-fourths of the present volume 
is in the form of verse — blank verse for the 
dialogue of mortals, lyrical measures of vari- 
ous forms for the discourse of spirits. But the 
verse, whatever its form, is such as to defy all 
the conventional canons of poetic diction, being 
devoid of grace and melody, and having in | 
their stead only sheer intellectual weight and 
merciless logic. Two more illustrations may 
be given besides those already introduced for 
illustration of the author’s thought. Here are 
the words spoken by Pitt upon hearing the 
news of Austerlitz : 

* O God that I should live to see this day! 

‘ Defeated — the Allies — quits overthrown 

At Austerlitz — last week.’ Where’s Austerlitz? 

— But what avails it where the place is now; 

‘What corpse is curious on the longitude 
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And situation of his cemetery! . . . 
The Austrians and the Russians overcome, 
That vast adventuring army is set free 
To bend unhindered strength against our shores. . . . 
So do my plans through all these plodding years 
Announce them built in vain! . . . 
His heel on Europe, monarchies in chains 
To France, I am as though I had not been.” 
And here is part of the antiphonal song of the 
Recording Angels, chanted to “ erial music”: 
“ Feeble-framed dull unresolve, unresourcefulness, 
Sat in the halls of the Kingdom’s high Councillors, 
Whence an untactical torpid despondency 
Weighed as with winter the national mind.” 
Surely such dactyls as these were never shaped 
. before; that they are the utterance of an an- 
gelic voice seems to be one of the deepest of 
the ironies in the author’s whole ironic scheme. 
Clearly this work must be taken on Mr. 
Hardy’s own terms; the ordinary terms of 
literary art would compel its summary rejec- 
tion, and it is quite impressive enough to force 
us to set those terms aside. 

The conception of the historical Napoleon 
here presented is essentially just. It is that of 
the hero perverted until he has become the 
“man of mere traditions,” that of the leader 
with whom 

“ The large potencies 

Instilled into his idiosyncrasy — 

To throne fair Liberty in Privilege’s room — 

Are taking taint, and sink to common plots 

For his own gain.” 
The three figures of Napoleon, Nelson, and 
Pitt stand out far above the mass of historical 
characters that Mr. Hardy has brought into 
his drama. Women hardly appear in the fore- 
ground of the action, and few of them are even 
named in the long list of dramatis persone. 
The section of the work now published may 
be summed up historically with the five words 
Milan, Boulogne, Ulm, Trafalgar, and Auster- 
litz. The Peninsular War will be the central 
theme of the second section, with Jena and 
Wagram for subjects of secondary interest. 
Moscow, Elba, and Waterloo will be the cap- 
ital headings of the third and concluding sec- 
tion, followed by an epilogue in a Wessex 
village, and an “after scene” in “the over- 
world,” to match the “ fore scene ” with which 
the work is opened. The programme which 
gives us this outline ends with a note to the ef- 
fect that the remaining sections are “in hand,” 
although “ their publication is not guaranteed.” 
We trust that they may see the light. So gran- 

| diose a plan, conceived by so forceful and dis- 

tinguished a writer, could not suffer frustration 
without the world’s being left the poorer. 





An undertaking no less ambitious than that 
of Mr. Hardy, and one which, if of less weight 
as an embodiment of ripened wisdom, is of far 
greater weight as an expression of the poetic 
imagination, is Mr. William Vaughn Moody’s 
trilogy on the Promethean theme. Our opin- 
ion of “ The Masque of Judgment,” holding it 
to be one of the most extraordinary produc- 
tions of recent literature — a poem in so high 
a sense that it may be doubted whether its 
author has a peer among the younger singers 
of our race — was expressed in these pages 
three years ago. It now appears that “The 
Masque of Judgment” was planned as the in- 
termediate section of a three-fold drama, of 
which “ The Fire-Bringer,” recently published, 
constitutes the first part, and which some as 
yet unnamed and unimaginable work (as far 
as the public is concerned) will bring to a con- 
clusion. With two-thirds of this drama already 
in our possession, we trust that no untoward 
and malign fate will deprive us of the comple- 
tion of a production which offers every promise 
of enduring life. 

ZEschylus, Goethe, and Shelley — these are 
the names that any treatment of the Prome- 
theus myth must bring to mind. Now there 
are two ways in which the great names of lit- 
erature may be brought to mind. One of 
them is by the appalling contrast between the 
work of genius for which they stand and the 
work of some mediocre modern talent that 
seeks their shadow ; the other is by the sug- 
gestion of an evident kinship that makes it not 
altogether preposterous to speak in the same 
breath of the masters and some modern disci- 
ple who has caught his inspiration from their 
teaching. We have no notion of discovering 
a new Alschylus, or Goethe, or Shelley, in Mr. 
Moody, but we make bold to say that he has, 
greatly daring, dealt so worthily with their 
famous theme that we may not fairly charge 
him with rashness; that he has, to use a figure 
naturally suggested by that theme, filched some 
spark of fire from their heaven for our use. 

“The Fire-Bringer” opens upon a world 
made desolate by the wrath of Zeus. The 
floods have swept over it, destroying the race 
of men, save only the few rescued by Deuka- 
lion’s ark. The stone men and women sprung 
from the “big seed” cast by Deukalion and 
Pyrrha have indeed in a way repeopled the 
world, but they are stolid figures, unawakened 
to the life of the spirit, and groping about over 
an earth made dark by the cloud-pall that still 
overhangs it, and made dismal by the ooze 
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and slime left by the “black ebb” of the 
waters. Prometheus has in vain ranged the 
world in search of a spark of fire, and has 
even scaled the heavens only to be baffled 
in his quest. But his soul is still indomitable, 
and the love and faith of Pandora bring to 
him a gleam of cheer and strengthen his high 
purpose. Prometheus thus describes his first 





her appearance is eagerly awaited. Then fol- 
lows this supremely beautiful scene: 





fruitless search: 
“TI clambered down 
Old earthquake-cloven rifts and monstrous chasms 
Where long ago the stripling Titans peered 
At play and dared not venture, — found me out 
Flint-stones so buried in disastrous rock 
I thought the Darkener sure had passed them by; 

But not a spark lived in them. Past the walls 

Rhipean, and the Arimaspian caves, 

I sought the far hyperborean day, 

But not a banner of their rustling light 

Flapped through the sagging sky, nor did the Fates 

Onee fling their gleaming shuttles east or west. 

By Indian Nysa and the Edonian fount 

Of Hemus long I lurked, in hope to find 

Young Dionysus as he raced along 

And wrest his pine-torch from him, or to snare 

Some god-distracted dancing egipan, 

And from his garland crush a wine of fire 

To light the passion of the world again 

And fill man’s veins with music; but there went 

A voice of sighing through the ghostly woods, 

And up the mountain pastures in the mist 

Desolate creatures sorrowed for the god. 

Across the quenched gean, where of old 

The shining islands sang their stasimon, 

Forever chorusing great hymns of light 

Round Delos, through the driving dark I steered 

To seek Hephestos on his Lemnian mount; 

But found him not. His porches were o’erthrown, 

His altar out, and round his faded peak 

The toiléd Cyclops, bowing huge and dim, 

Uncouthly mourned.” 

But in the hour of his deepest dejection, new 
hope comes to the Titan with the advent of 
Pandora, who brings him a fennel stalk; he 
receives it as the token of a fresh endeavor, 
and the first act closes as he departs 

“To find somewhere through the piled gloom 

A mountain-path to unimagined day.” 

In the second act, the few maddened sur- 
vivors of the deluge, in their last frantic effort 
to appease the anger of Zeus, come bringing 
the child Aleyone, and press about Deukalion 
and Pyrrba, demanding of them also the sacri- 
fice of their child Holus as a supreme offering 
upon the altar. Deukalion at first resists, then 
reluctantly consents, and the sacrifice is about 
to be consummated when Pyrrha interposes, 
and declares that the knife shall not yet fall, — 

“ Not till Prometheus comes or makes a sign!” 


In the hour of heavy suspense, the voice of 





“A Man's Voice. 
“ Take heed there to the lad where he hath risen 
His height upon the altar! And the maid 
Is risen. Look to them ! 
Pyrrha. 
Children ! olus ! 
What is ’t with you? What search ye in the heavens? 
Or to what high thing do your spirits strain 
And your hands tremble up ? 
olus and Alcyone (looking and pointing upward). 
The stars! The stars! 
( Pause.) 
Deukalion, 
Why hath so deep a hush fallen on the night ? 
i heard a whispering cry. What whisper they ? 
Pyrrha. 
£Zolus pointed — whispering of the stars. 
olus. 
Zolus — stars. Pyrrha! 
Pyrrha. 


Of stars ? 
Pyrrha. 
Ay, so he whispered ! 
Deukalion. 


' Pyrrha. 
Nothing, nothing. My soul was as a lake 
Spread out in utter darkness; to its depth 
There pierced a silvery trembling 


Thou — and thou ? 





Deukalion. 
Look again. 
Wife, cease to pray! Look out again! 
Pyrrha. 
The dark 


Gathers and flees, and the wide roof of night 
Leans in as it would break; the mountainous gloom 
Unmoors, and streameth on us like a sea. 

O Earth, lift up thy gates! It is the stars ! 

It is the stars! It is the ancient stars ! 

It is the young and everlasting stars !” 


And then there follow page upon page of 
glorious poetry, the rapturous expression of 
the restoration to the world of light and life 
and joy. And then at last the sun streams 
out over the earth, dazzling to the long-dark- 
ened eyes of the survivors, and intolerable to 
the eyes of the men sprung from the clods of 
Deukalion’s sowing. And the song of Pan- 
dora is heard again, and then the voice of 
Prometheus, 

«“ Thou gavest me the vessel; it is filled.” 
and the answering voice of Pandora, 

“IT am the vessel, and with thee ’t is filled.” 





Pandora is heard singing down the slopes, and 





And then Prometheus appears, and gives to 
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the children now saved from death the fennel 
stalk with its priceless treasure of fire. 
“ Unto this twain, man-child and woman-child, 

I give the passion of this element; 

This seed of longing, substance of this love; 

This power, this purity, this annihilation. 

Let their hands light the altar of the world. 

*T is yours forever. I have brought it home !” 


The third and closing act of the drama 
brings retribution to the daring saviour of 
mankind. The scene is the tomb of Deuka- 
lion, whither the remains of the king have 
been borne to rest beside his stranded ark on 
the mountain side. A chorus of old men is fol- 
lowed by choruses of girls and young women, 
who sing of “the dark peace-giver, Thanatos,” 
and of the mysterious whisperings in their ears 
of the winged Eros. The funeral cortege de- 
parts, leaving the mourners beside the tomb. 
And then amid gathering clouds, and thunders, 
and the flashes of angry lightning the pursuit 
of Prometheus is foreshadowed. Pandora ap- 
pears questioning, — 

«“ Deemest thou 


That he will yield himself unmurmuring up, 
Or will he make wild war along the peaks ?” 


To the cry Prometheus himself answers, sud- 
denly appearing and clasping her in his arms. 
“ Be comforted; it is established sure. 
Light shall arise from light, day follow day, 
Season meet season, with all lovely signs 
And portents of the year. These shall not fail; 
From their appointed dance no star shall swerve, 
Nor mar one accent of one whirling strophe 
Of that unfathomed chorus that they sing 
Within the porch and laughing house of Life, 
Which Time and Space and Change, bright caryatids, 
Do meanwhile pillar up. These shall not fail; 
But O, these were the least I brought you home! 
The sun whose rising and whose going down 
Are joy and grief and wonder in the heart; 
The moon whose tides are passion, thought, and will; 
The signs and portents of the spirit year, — 
For these, if you would keep them, you must strive 
Morning and night against the jealous gods 
With anger, and with laughter, and with love; 
And no man hath them till he brings them down 
With love, and rage, and laughter from the heavens, — 
Himself the heavens, himself the scornful gods, 
The sun, the sun-thief, and the flaming reed 
That kindles new the beauty of the world.” 


At the end of the long monologue which is 
thus begun, Prometheus departs to meet the 
doom which he clearly foresees, sustained in 
spirit by the thought of what he has done for 
the race of men, and by his memory of Pan- 
dora, to whom he speaks these pregnant last 
words: “There where I go thou art.” And 
as darkness drifts deeper and deeper over the 
scene, we hear the song of Pandora: 





* A thousand ons, nailed in pain 
On the blown world’s plunging prow, 
That seeks across the eternal main, — 
Down whatever storms we drift, 
What disastrous headlands lift, 
Festal lips, triumphant brow, 
Light us with thy joy, as now 
And amid the peace of the following starlight, 
and the flush of the succeeding dawn, this 
lyrical drama ends with a hymn to Apollo, 
chanted by a chorus of young men coming up 
the mountain slope. 
“ For thou alone, O thou alone art he 
Who settest the prisoned spirit free, 
And sometimes leadest the rapt soul on 
Where never mortal thought bas gone; 
Till by the ultimate stream 
Of vision and of dream 
She stands 
With startled eyes and outstretched hands, 
Looking where other suns rise over other lands, 
And rends the lonely skies with her prophetic scream. 
After these quoted illustrations, mere prose 
can find little to say that is worth recording. 
The work which has thus been passed under 
swift review seems to us to have fairly scaled 
the heights which it has attempted, to have 
reached with unflagging wing that thin upper 
air to which few poets find access, and in which 
still fewer can breathe. The song is indeed a 
thing not of earth, and some may find a cause 
for reproach in this very fact ; to us it is rather 
a cause for thankfulness, since it shows us that 
even in this prosaic modern world of ours the 
poetic spirit may still achieve something of the 
accent and the utterance of the great voices of 


the past. Witu1aM Morton Payne. 


1” 








CoGENT, EssAYs ON VARIOUS THEMES.* 


If Mr. William Garrott Brown were not 
already known to a wide public as a conscien- 
tious and sometimes fairly brilliant essayist, 
he would certainly deserve to gain that repu- 
tation on the strength of his recently published 
book, “‘ The Foe of Compromise.” In this vol- 
ume we have a collection of four genial essays, 
three of which appeared originally in “ The 
Atlantic Monthly,” the fourth being accounted 
for as the outgrowth of an address delivered 
somewhat more than two years ago before 
the Harvard Memorial Society. The essays 
exhibit such diversity of theme that one can 
hardly hope to characterize them as a group, 
save perhaps to say that while here and there 


* Tue For or Compromise, and Other Essays. By Wil- 
liam Garrott Brown. New York: The Macmillan Co, 
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they tend a bit toward abstruseness, their 
thought is usually cogent and their style of 
expression straightforward and pleasing. 

In the title essay, Mr. Brown sets out to 
discover what is that force which “in one man 
keeps alive his whole desire, his undiminished 
aspiration, while in another man, after a brief 
struggle, a faint beating of its wings, it yields 
to necessity, to circumstance ”; in other words, 
what is the foe of compromise, — the elemental 
power which compels the neighbor on my right, 
often to his hurt, always to his discomfiture, to 
scorn to temporize or concede in his dealings 
with the world, but which in the more easy- 
going neighbor on my left rarely succeeds in 
even ruffling the surface waters of his life. In 
the nature of the case, no very exact solu- 
tion of the problem can be arrived at. Many 
exceedingly interesting observations are re- 
corded, but what the thing itself really is, as 
Mr. Brown confesses, cannot even be described, 
much less defined. “ But when it rises up, out 
of the nothingness within, the man will know 
it for his very inmost self. Ideal is not its 
name, for ideals are many, and they change; 
the thing I mean is one and constant. It is, 
rather, the champion and tutelary god of all 
ideals. Nor is it aspiration, but rather the 
monitor that bids us always aspire, and largely. 
Nor is it desire, but rather a royal parent to 
desires. There is, in fact, no name for the 
thing I mean. Let us call it merely the foe 
— the hidden foe — of compromise.” It is the 
esprit de résistance which again and again 
makes tragedies of human life and gloats over 
the deed, yet which at its worst possesses a 
certain wild charm and at its best commands 
the universal admiration of the thoughtful. 

In “ A Defence of American Parties,” the 
author considers at some length the assertion 
of Bryce and De Tocqueville that political 
parties in the United States are not divided 
by principles of fundamental importance, but 
rest only on tradition and matters of expe- 
diency, and seeks to determine whether or not 
the present-day party system which so domi- 
nates us is really meaningless. After a fair 
enumeration of the weaknesses of the system, 
argument is skilfully produced to establish the 
thesis that “ parties do stand for a right and 
necessary division of the American people.” 
Mr. Brown’s historical characterization of the 
Republican and Democratic parties, while brief, 
is worthy of a careful reading. 

The next essay has for its subject ‘The 
Task of the American Historian,” and while 





not a formal review, was evidently prompted 
by the appearance a year or more ago of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s “ History of the United States,” 
Mr. John Fiske’s “ Essays, Historical and 
Literary,” and the seventh volume of the 
‘Cambridge Modern History,” dealing with 
the United States. Mr. Brown is himself a man 
of some experience in the writing of history, 
and his characterizations of such historians as 
Wilson, Fiske, Justin Winsor, Parkman, and 
Lord Acton, are highly suggestive. As a man 
of letters, Mr. Brown manifestly approves of 
President Wilson’s habit of regarding history 
as a branch of literature rather than of science. 
The closing essay, “The Great Occasions 
of an American University,” is easily the most 
interesting, if not the most scholarly, of the 
series. The university is Harvard, and the 
great occasions are the visit of Governor 
Hutchinson in 1771, that of Washington when 
about to take command of the American army 
in 1775, that of La Fayette in 1824, that of 
the doughty Westerner, Andrew Jackson, in 
1888, the celebration of the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the college in 1836, the re- 
union of Harvard survivors of the Civil War 
in 1865, and the funeral of Phillips Brooks in 
1898. As official curator of Harvard records 
in recent years, Mr. Brown has had an invalu- 
able opportunity to acquaint himself with both 
the history and the tradition of the university, 
all the way from the Puritan days to the pres- 
ent. In this essay we have the very cream of 
his knowledge of the subject. There is a fine 
appreciation not only of the more picturesque 
and striking personages who have touched the 
life of the university, but also of the aspira- 
tions, struggles, tragedies, and triumphs of the 
great throng of college men who do not be- 
come famous. Mr. Brown has a wholesome 
philosophy, and his essay cannot fail to inspire 
in the reader -both a deeper respect for 
America’s favored seats of learning and a 
more thorough-going sympathy with the great 
work sought to be accomplished in them. 
FREDERIC Austin Oae. 


A work that will occupy a distinct place of its own 
in the great amount of literature concerning Lewis and 
Clark now appearing, is Mr. Olin D. Wheeler’s “ The 
Trail of Lewis and Clark,” announced for immediate 
publication in two volumes by the Messrs. Putnam. 
Mr. Wheeler, who is known as the writer of the attract- 
ive “ Wonderland” series issued by the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway, has travelled several thousands of miles 
over the original route of the explorers, and his identi- 
fication of their trail is thus based on direct personal 
observation and research. 
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AN AMERICAN MAN OF ACTION.* 


When we get far enough away from the 
literature of the present period to see it fairly, 
we shall probably come to the conclusion that 
one of its most attractive features is its biog- 
raphical treatment of the leaders in the various 
paths of our national development during the 
past century. Such series as the “ American 
Statesmen,” and the “ American Men of Let- 
ters,” deservedly occupy a high place in our con- 
sideration ; but we have in mind particularly 
the more spontaneous output of Autobiograph- 
ies, Recollections, Memoirs, etc., represented 
by such books as Stillman’s “ Autobiography 
of a Journalist,” Mr. James’s “ William Wet- 
more Story and his Friends,” General Gordon’s 
* Reminiscences of the Civil War,” and Sena- 
tor Hoar’s “ Autobiography of Seventy Years.” 

The level of literature of this class produced 
during the past few years has certainly been 
high, and to say that any particular work stands 
distinctly. above that level is high praise indeed. 
And yet we do not hesitate to predict that such 
will be the verdict of intelligent readers gener- 
ally with reference to the Memoirs of Henry 
Villard. It is true that the work was left unfin- 
ished, and as a consequence is ill proportioned ; 
but these formal blemishes leave upon the 
reader in the end nothing but regret that death 
caused anything to be sacrificed from what the 
author had it in his heart to tell. The success- 
ful autobiographer must have had either un- 
usual power to see, or unusual power to bring 
things to pass. Mr. Villard had both, and the 
story that he has left gives to the reader the 
full advantage of both. 

The power of Mr. Villard to see is shown 
most clearly in the details of his career as a 
newspaper correspondent, from 1856 through 
the greater part of the Civil War. To anyone 
acquainted with the general character of the 
man, it is needless to say that as a war corre- 
spondent Mr. Villard did not follow the prin- 
ciples and methods of the modern sensational 
journalism, which the Civil War did so much 
to develop. Commanders whose armies he 
accompanied quickly learned that their plans 
and purposes could safely be discussed in his 
presence, for neither his honor nor his patriot- 
ism would allow him to give news to the public 
prematurely for the paltry prize of a newspa- 
per “scoop.” That he was able more than once 

* Memorrs or Henry Vitiarp, Journalist and Financier, 


1835-1900. In two volumes. With portraits and maps. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








to deliver news of the highest importance either 
to his paper or to the authorities at Washington 
in advance of all others was due simply to su- 
perior industry and insight, never to methods 
in the slightest degree reprehensible. It is easy 
to see the value to his memoirs of the confiden- 
tial relations with officers which such a reputa- 
tion permitted him to maintain. They were 
conscious of no necessity of assuming any spe- 
cial disguise in his presence, and so he saw 
them as they really were, whether in their 
weakness or in their stréngth. All this gives 
high authority to his expressions of opinion 
concerning the general character, or conduct 
in specific cases, of the commanders who came 
under his observation ; and he has shown no 
hesitation in making his opinions known when 
occasion offers. He had set a very high stand- 
ard of completeness and carefulness for the 
military portion of his memoirs, checking him- 
self at every point by thorough examination 
of the official records, both Federal and Con- 
federate. Especially was it his desire to give 
a complete account of the operations about 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga, and the thor- 
ough preparation which he thought necessary 
for this portion might serve as a valuable les- 
son to many a professional historian. But all 
this took time as well as effort, and failing 
health broke the story off abruptly with the 
description of the “ Battle above the Clouds.” 

But it was not the military record alone 
which suffered from this failure of health; to 
the same cause is due the fact that we get but 
a hurried compendium of the entire subsequent 
period, covering the writer’s remarkable and 
romantic career as an assistant in the develop- 
ment of the t Northwest. It is intimated 
in the Preface, however, that a detailed ac- 
count of this peculiar feature of his career 
may yet be given to the public by his family. 
In the brief sketch that he found time to pre- 
pare, Mr. Villard’s candor forbade any attempt 
to use his brilliant successes in such a way as 
to blind the eyes of the uninformed reader to 
the attendant failures. Mistakes of judgment 
there were, bringing severe loss to others, and 
to himself not only painful loss but still more 
painful abuse and misrepresentation of motives ; 
but the mistakes are pointed out with the same 
unswerving accuracy as the brighter features 
of the picture. The plain statement of facts 
on both sides warrants, we think, the conclu- 
sion that his most disastrous reverses were due 
to causes which he could not have been ex- 
pected to foresee or control; and this view is 
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further supported by the readiness of well 
informed investors to trust his judgment again 
after disaster had befallen. The losses by the 
way were after all quite insignificant when 
compared with the accumulated wealth which 
owes its origin to the mighty stimulus that he 
gave to the material development of the States 
of the Northwest. When wealth and power 
came within his control they were employed 
with a due regard for the general welfare. As 
an indication of his attitude in this respect we 
may cite the fact that upon the completion of 
the railroad system of the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company, completely under his con- 
trol, the cost of moving grain to the sea was at 
once reduced by more than forty per cent, 
giving a rate lower than the growers them- 
selves had asked. Mr. Villard’s enlightened 
insight recognized the importance of intellec- 
tval as well as material foundations for the 
section of the country in which he was so 
vitally interested, and when the Universities 
of Oregon and Washington were found to be 
dangerously embarrassed he came promptly to 
their relief. He paid the floating debt of the 


former, provided it with the nucleus of a 
library, and later gave it $50,000 in cash on 
condition that the legislature should levy a 


reasonable tax for its current expenses. He 
kept the University of Washington in opera- 
tion by his benefactions for two years, when 
the Territorial legislature had failed to make 
appropriations for that purpose, and the amount 
thus advanced was never returned. 

These are only instances of a beneficence 
that found many channels, when money was 
at his command, and was always intelligently 
directed and administered without display. 
But perhaps one of Mr. Villard’s best services 
to the public, though not in the direction of 
what is usually classed as philanthropy, was 
his course in acquiring the ownership of the 
New York “ Evening Post” and “ The Nation.” 
His own relation to American journalism had 
clearly revealed to him the sinister influences 
under which it was laboring, and he determined 
that in one quarter at least the light of a gen- 
uine editorial independence should continue to 
shine. Realizing that his ownership of these 
papers must become known, and that they 
would naturally rest under suspicion of being 
used as his personal organs in the promotion 
of his financial interests, he placed the control 
of the property entirely out of his hands, put- 
ting it in trust for the benefit of his family 
and giving the trustees full power to maintain 





its editorial independence against any interfer- 
ence whatever. The sincerity of this abdication 
of personal control was put beyond question 
by the character of the men in charge as ed- 
itors, — Edwin L. Godkin, Carl Schurz, and 
Horace White. Mr. Villard was of course 
deeply interested in the great causes with which 
the “ Evening Post” and “ The Nation” were 
already identified, such as the freedom of inter- 
national commerce, the reformation of the Civil 
Service, and the adoption and maintenance of 
a sound money system, as against the evils, 
actual and threatened, which had their genesis 
in the financial stress occasioned by the Civil 
War. 

Mr. Villard was thrown into contact with 
many men of immediate or subsequent prom- 
inence, and his volumes record many interesting 
episodes of such contact. In 1858, for example, 
he and Abraham Lincoln were driven, each sep- 
arately, to a little flag station in Illinois, late at 
night, and left there alone to wait for a belated 
train. There was no station house, and they were 
obliged to take refuge from a thunder storm in 
an empty freight car, where, squatting on the 
floor in the absence of anything to sit upon, 
the President-to-be talked frankly of his polit- 
ical history and prospects. ‘ Mary insists that 
I am going to: be Senator, and President of 
the United States too”; and then, after a roar 
of laughter at her ambition, his lank arms 
around his knees and his whole body shaking 
with mirth, “ Just think of such a sucker as 
me as President!” Mr. Villard was then but 
a comparatively unknown newspaper corre- 
spondent, only five years from his native land. 
Thirty-two years later, when his enterprises in 
the Northwest had carried his name and fame 
into many lands, he was honored with an invi- 
tation to visit Prince Bismarck, at Friedrichs- 
ruhe. The Prince was still bitterly chafing 
over the humiliation of his enforced resigna- 
tion, and poured the story of his woes into his 
visitor’s ears so freely and forcibly as to pre- 
clude repetition by a man of Mr. Villard’s nice 
sense of honor. On other subjects, however, 
there was no such reason for reticence, and the 
account of Bismarck’s views on various matters 
discussed is of extreme interest. 

We have said nothing of the romantic story 
of Mr. Villard’s youth, his arrival in this coun- 
try without the knowledge of a word of English, 
and the frequent disappointments through 
which he struggled upward to a better adjust- 
ment to his new environment. It is a story 
of absorbing interest, and there is no space to 
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do it justice here. We grow restive, some- 
times, under the character of many of the 
immigrants who pour in upon us from the con- 
tinent of Europe ; but when one stops to think 
that a Carl Schurz and a Henry Villard have 
come to us in that way, the immigration prob- 
lem as a whole takes on a very different aspect. 
W. H. Jounson. 








THE JAPANESE AT CLOSE RANGE.* 


Not as a tourist detailing the superficial im- 
pressions gained from outside observation, but 
as a student of the language, the life, and the 
history of Japan, Dr. Scherer writes of the 
Island Empire with fresh spirit, keen insight, 
and clear outlook. He lived in southern Japan 
five years ; then, his health failing, he recuper- 
ated in the northern island of Yezo, where live 
the aboriginal Ainos. Hence he speaks with 
authority, with truth, and with sympathy, of 
the country “ shaped like the rising moon, and 
named for the Rising Sun.” This little bow- 
shaped line of islands bends as far as it can 
toward the West, and contains as many mil- 
lions of people as it has years of modern his- 
tory. It was only in 1854 that Commodore 
Perry “opened it, a veritable box of curios 
for the Western world.” While Occidental 
curiosity regarding the contents of this box 
has seemed insatiable, the desire of this race 
of archers to turn their iron-pointed reeds into 
leaden bullets and to exchange their clumsy 
ballistics for twelve-inch steel guns has been 
insatiable too. Ten years ago Western curi- 
osity deepened into wonder when “ this little 
bow-shaped country suddenly pierced the rusty 
mail of China with the swift arrow of war.” 
To-day wonder has turned to amazement in 
beholding, as in a colossal game of ji-jutsu 
(not ju-jitsu), the little islanders closing in a 
death struggle with the Slav. 

To explain Japan’s rapid development from 
a curio-box to a world-power, the author pro- 
poses the word education, which predicates 
two things,— advantages and abilities. The 
Japanese have availed and will avail them- 
selves of culture just so far as they have 
capacity. Considered simply as students, Dr. 
Scherer thinks they are ideal, unparalleled 
for quick receptiveness and thorough assimila- 
tion of mental food. But he does not believe 
that they are an originative race, and he de- 


* Japan To-pay. By James A. B. Scherer, Ph.D. LIllus- 
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votes a chapter to proving, and (if history 
gives any certain light on the question) of 
demonstrating, that they are not originative. 

Dr. Scherer has no very high opinion of the 
morality of the Japanese, even though ont- 
wardly everything in the land is lovely and 
esthetic. He notes a difference between polite- 
ness and courtesy; pointing out that although 
the Westerner may be outwardly clumsy and 
may never hope to equal the finesse of the 
Japanese, yet in real courtesy he is vastly the 
superior of the two. The language of Nippon 
is saturated with insincerity; it is a superb 
instrument in helping you to say beautifully 
what you don’t feel, while it renders less 
help in telling the truth than those languages 
that are built on lateral breadth rather than 
on perpendiculars and many grades of subor- 
dination. The Japanese are ewsthetical, the 
Chinese are ethical ; the latter being creators 
and the former imitators. The upper classes 
in Japan are usually rationalists to the core, 
but as a matter of course they believe in de- 
moniacal possession. 

In summing up the Japanese traits, Dr. 
Scherer finds, on the negative side, a marked 
absence of certain attributes that to the Occi- 
dental seem fundamental and indeed inevitable 
in a civilized and enlightened nation. Moral- 
ity, as we understand the word, scarcely exists 
among the islanders. They do not know the 
value of time, they seem to have no nerves, 
they are colossally impassive and strangely 
lacking both in sympathy and in mutual con- 
fidence. In economy, politeness, industry, 
power to adopt and adapt, they are wonderful. 
So far from believing in the Cinderella theory 
of the rise of modern Japan to greatness, Dr. 
Scherer throws overboard the fairy tales of 
the tourist. He devotes a chapter to Verbeck, 
the engineer, scholar, and missionary, who, 
after all his wonderful gifts and graces are 
catalogued, was only the pioneer of an army 
of thousands of teachers, engineers, advisers, 
drill-masters, miners, and experts in every line 
of human endeavor and achievement, who for 
over a generation have taught the Japanese 
how to do the things they are doing so well 
to-day. In his opening pages Dr. Scherer 
shows the comparative resources of Japan and 
Russia on sea and land; while in the final 
chapter, called «The Gates of Asia,” he states 
his reasons for believing in the potency of the 
Japanese to win, uttering his faith in their 
victory as that of “the West in the East.” 

Wituram Exxuior Grirris. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE.* 


Perhaps the most promising sign in the realm of 
philosophy just at present is the growing conviction 
among philosophers that thinking is bound to justify 
itself by its fruits, by the contribution it makes to 
the concrete value of life. There was a time when 
the philosopher might hug himeelf in his isolation, 
dismiss the question of utility and practical con- 
sequences with a few condescending words, and, 
with “thinking for thinking’s sake” as his motto, 
busy himself with his abstract and esoteric doc- 
trines, under the delusion that he alone was getting 
close to reality, and that the rest of the world were 
blindly missing all the real worth of life. The 
attitude is still by no means unknown, and not a 
few thinkers of to-day seem to prize their results 
more highly the more they are out of relation 
to concrete human interests, and the more they 
emphasize the essentia! unreality and illusiveness of 
our knowledge. But as we come to a better knowl- 
edge of the nature of man and of the human mind, 
the less plausible does this separation appear be- 
tween valuable thinking of any kind, and practical 
aims. There is in the general temper of the times 
that which makes men turn with increasing im- 
patience from whatever meets no obvious human 
need. Psychology in particular has emphasized 
the solidarity of experience, the essentially teleologi- 
cal character of all our thinking, and its connection 
with the concrete ends of action. Ethics and re- 
ligion have long been ready to meet this tendency 
half way, and to find the possibility of spiritual 
value, not apart from the common and the practi- 
cal, in a special realm of experience, or in another 
and a higher world, but in the transformation of 
every-day experience by its relation to worthy ends. 
The same humanistic movement is showing itself 
at last in philosophy also, and is resulting in a most 
promising activity in many quarters. Professor 
William James is in America the great apostle of 
the new tendency, and there is a growing recogni- 
tion on all sides of the immense debt that contem- 
porary philosophy is beginning to owe to him. 

Three recent books illustrate in a significant way 
this new movement. Chicago and Oxford, the 
youngest and the oldest—-very nearly —of the 
great English-speaking Universities, are just now 
the centres of tendencies which, though of course 
not identical, have a good deal in common. The 
“ Studies in Logical Theory,” which appear among 
the Decennial Publications of the University of 
Chicago, are from the hands of Professor John 

*Srupres uw Logicat Tuzory. By John Dewey, with 


the codperation of Members and Fellows of the Department 
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Dewey and seven colleagues, all former students 
in the Department of Philosophy; and there is 
a substantial agreement in regard to general doc- 
trine. The Studies are in form somewhat tech- 
nical and closely reasoned, and are not easily 
intelligible to the general reader. But for the 
student of modern Logic, their importance is 
very considerable, involving as they do a recon- 
struction in large measure of logical theory. The 
main thesis of the book is in the direction of what 
the writers call the instramenta! character of Logic. 
It insists upon the essentially practical nature of 
the logical problem. Truth does not refer to a 
sphere of reality outside human experience, which 
thought is content to stand off and copy. It rather 
represents a means to the enriching and harmo- 
nizing of experience itself. We cannot understand 
thought save as we recognize that it is not merely 
thought in general, but that it grows out of particu- 
lar crises of experience, particular psychological 
situations, and has for its purpose to reconcile the 
contradictions of life, and lead the way to a new 
and larger immediacy of satisfaction. The things 
which it knows, the laws which it uses, are all rela- 
tive to their teleological and practical value, not 
metaphysical things in themselves. And so the 
test of valid thinking is not a mere supposed cor- 
respondence with reality, but the practical test of 
success in leading to fulness of life. This general 
thesis is defended with much acuteness, and with a 
great deal of psychological insight, against various 
modern types of theory. Of course it raises many 
questions, not all of which the writers succeed in 
answering plausibly; and it will not improbably be 
felt by many to be one-sided in its emphasis, and 
to make the riddles of existence rather simpler than 
the facts warrant. But that it is an important piece 
of work, whose general influence will be salutary 
in the direction of making philosophy more con- 
cretely human, cannot be doubted. 

Mr. Schiller’s volume of essays entitled “ Hu- 
manism ” continues the line of attack which was 
started by a group of Oxford men in the recently 
published “Personal Idealism.” It will make a 
more popular appeal than the work just noticed ; 
indeed, it is as distinctly popular in form as a seri- 
ous piece of philosophical writing that deals with 
more or less technical subjects can easily be. Mr. 
Schiller has a good colloquial English style, and 
heartily despises the uncouth phraseology in terms 
of which it has come to be felt necessary to treat 
philosophical subjects. He has, moreover, a sense 
of humor not common among philosophers, which 
shows a tendency to pass into sarcasm whenever he 
happens to think of his particular aversions — Mr. 
Bradiey and the Absolutists. To this is to be added 
a distinct originality of treatment, which opens up 
many things in a suggestive way, and which is not 
held in check by an undue fear of inconsistency. 
If the tone also shows a self-confidence which occa- 
sionally approaches audacity (one might instance 
the dialogue in which the author represents himself 
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as lecturing Plato anc Aristotle in the realms of the 
Blest), this quality adds zest to the reading. And, 
finally, the author is not ashamed to connect phil- 
osophy with real human interests. This is indeed 
the burden of the volume as # whole. The & priori 
philosophies have all been found out, as the preface 
puts it. The only useful method in philosophy in- 
volves the recognition that our beliefs are all postu- 
lates, set up to satisfy human needs, and accepted 
on the basis of their success in meeting these needs, 
— a new empiricism, in which the emotional side of 
man’s nature is made, however, equally important 
with the physical or the merely intellectual. “The 
Ethical Basis of Metaphysical Truth,” “ Non- 
Euclidian Geometry,” “Reality and Idealism,” 
“Darwinism and Design,” “The Place of Pes- 
simism in Philosophy,” “Concerning Mephisto- 
pheles,” “The Desire for Immortality,” — this 
selection of chapter-headings will suggest the cath- 
olic range of interests which the essays cover. 
Turning to another volume which also, though 
in a very different way, emphasizes the practical 
value of thought for life, one’s estimate is apt to 
vary considerably according to the standpoint from 
which he views it. “The Nature of Man” ie pro- 
fessedly a scientific study of old age and death. 
That science, and science alone, is our source of 
refuge in time of trouble, appears to the author 
an elementary truth. Man is a mere animal of a 
superior sort who can think, in a world where nat- 
ural law reigns supreme ; and his happiness lies in 
having an organism as completely as possible ad- 
justed to his surroundings, — which at present it 
is far from being. Of these mal-adjustments, the 
chief place is assigned to those that centre about 
old age and death. Religion and philosophy are 
brushed lightly aside as having no message of 
relief ; what is the answer of science? The main 
outcome of the book is to the effect that the ills 
that attach to old age are perfectly preventible. 
The phenomena of old age are largely due to the 
encroachment of the white corpuscles on the higher 
tissues of the body; and this probably could be 
prevented by introducing a serum to strengthen 
such tissues, and by taking other means at the 
same time to prevent the growth of the bacteria 
of putrefaction. Old age would then be a per- 
fectly natural (now it is pathological) ripening of 
powers, with duties and a satisfaction of its own 
that would be necessary for a complete experience ; 
and it would pass at length without perturbation into 
a — perhaps somewhat easily assumed — “ instin¢t 
for death.” And since life would no longer be cut 
off prematurely, but only when the desire for life had 
ceased, the fear of death that now torments man- 
kind would be lost. The writer’s eminent qualifica- 
tions make the scientific part of his book of great 
interest ; it points in the direction of results which, 
if they are attained, will be without doubt of the 
utmost practical importance and benefit. As a com- 
plete philosophy, however, and a professed answer 
to all the tangled problems of human life, it offers 





what to many readers will seem a rather slender 
programme. The writer’s temper of mind is cast a 
little too mach in the mould of scientific dogmatism, 
and is too lacking in a broad sympathy for man’s 
many-sided nature, to be a wholly safe guide to the 


highest philosophy of living. A. K. Rogzrs. 








BRIEFs ON NEW BOOKS. 


The enlargement of the “English 

of Buplish proce” Men of Letters” series (Macmillan) 
is a fitting opportunity for the addi- 

tion of Jeremy Taylor to the list. No important 
biography of the famous Royalist divine has ap- 
since Eden’s revision (published in 1854) 

of Reginald Heber's “ Life,” prefixed to his edition 
of Taylor’s works (1822). The latest biographer, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, apparently profiting by the 
tender admonitions of his critics, has made an 
earnest effort to keep his pages free from mis- 
statements of fact; and we have observed no errors 
that are of sufficient importance to affect his gen- 
eral conclusions. The article in the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography” (lv. 422-429) is not by 
the Rev. T. B. Johnstone (p. viii.), but by the Rev. 
Alexander Gordon. Taylor was nominated Fellow 
of All Souls, Oxford, on November 5 (not 3), 
1635. The “pearls and rubies” from the ebony 
case of the King’s Bible (p. 63) are identified by 
Mr. Roberts with the two diamonds and ruby set 
in a ring bearing the date of 1649 (cp. D. N. B., 
ly. 423). Evelyn first heard Taylor on April (not 
March) 15, 1654 (p. 109). Taylor was conse- 
crated on January 27 (not 18), 1661 (p.175). To 
offset these minor lapses, it may be said that Mr. 
Gosse rejects in toto the evidence furnished by 
Lady Wray’s letter of 1732, which, whether writ- 
ten in good or in bad faith, is certainly most un- 
trustworthy, and has misled to some extent almost 
every biographer of Taylor down to the present 
time. Some parts of the life of Taylor are in- 
volved in obscurity: his college life, his four 
years at Uppingham, his whereabouts at times 
during the Civil War and the Commonwealth pe- 
riod. Mr. Gosse indulges in few conjectures, and 
some of his guesses are perhaps as néar the truth 
as one may now hope to get. His assumption that 
Taylor beheld the entry of Charles I. into Oxford 
in October, 1641, is borne out by the fact that 
Taylor was admitted D.D. of Brasenose College on 
November 1. In its larger aspects, Mr. Gosse’s 
biography must be pronounced of good proportion, 
sympathetic, and in criticism fairly adequate and 
just. He is right in emphasizing Taylor’s impor- 
tance asa writer rather than as a theologian or a 
casuist. While admitting the theological and philo- 
sophical importance of “The Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing,” he points out its literary inferiority. “ Holy 
Dying ” is immensely superior to “ Holy Living,” 
being not a piece of task-work but rather “ a pro- 
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duct of vehement inspiration.” Taylor’s authorship 
of the “ Discourse of Auxiliary Beauty” is re- 
jected ; but Mr. Gosse decides that Taylor must 
have written the title and taken charge of the MS. 
for “some great lady in the orthodox camp,” per- 
haps the Countess of Devonshire. The chapter 
on “Taylor's Place in Literary History” is an 
acute and comprehensive study of the various 
aspects of the art of “the Shakespeare of English 
prose.” The volume will add to the reputation of 
its author as an accomplished critic and biographer. 


Venice, in The political history of Venice is 


ihedew/* —distinetly the history of the growth 
aristocracy. of the commercial aristocracy which 


governed the state during the entire period of its 
active corporate life. When every other nation 
was gradually developing a tendency toward popu- 
lar government, Venice had reversed the order. 
Beginning with a scheme on which, whatever its 
feudal resemblances, there prevailed the first prin- 
ciple of democracy, majority rule, the change was 
from equality to privilege, from popular rule to that 
most absolute of all governments, an oligarchy. In 
his “Oligarchy of Venice” (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), Mr. George B. McClellan traces this evolu- 
tion, from its beginnings in the days of the migra- 
tion of the peoples to the end of the story. There 
is no attempt to inclade anything of the literary or 
artistic history of Venice: no painter or poet is 
even mentioned ; the book is a study of what Mr. 
McClellan aptly calls “the Venetian Jeit-motif,” 
the supremacy of its commerce and its merchants. 
When refugees from the mainland first sought pro- 
tection from the Huns in the shallows and the 
lagoons, they brought with them certain traditions 
which were strong enough to influence, but not 
strong enough to found, a government; but they 
also brought “an almost absolute equality of pov- 
erty,” and it was this fact that led directly to class 
cleavage along the lines of material su in the 
days that followed. Add to this the peculiar geo- 
graphical conditions under which Venice existed, 
and the basis of her history is complete. The story 
of the first acquisition of power by the doges as 
representatives of the people, and the gradual limi- 
tation of the power of both doge and people through 
successive coups d'état, is well told by Mr. McClel- 
lan, whose work shows a thorough study of all the 
materials at hand, as well as judgment in the selec- 
tion of authorities in the cases where notable preju- 
dice, as against the church or the ruling aristocracy, 
might have influenced the writer. This judgment 
is especially evidenced in the treatment of that most 
discussed event in Venetian history, the conspiracy 
of the Doge Marino Falier. Mr. McClellan takes 
the position, easily justified by a study of Marino 
Falier’s character, but generally opposed by histo- 
rians, that something more than a mere childish spite 
was the basis of the Doge’s action. “It is more 
than likely that through the long years of his pub- 
lie activity he had chafed under the oppression of 








those whom he regarded as his inferiors, and only 
awaited an opportunity of endeavoring to break 
their power. It does not necessarily follow that 
Falier was in advance of his time in a fondness for 
popular liberty. It is, however, altogether probable 
that his hatred of the oligarchy was the growth of 
years and not of a day, and that in scheming to 
destroy it he would naturally turn to the then only 
known remedy for the oppression of the nobles, — 
a benevolent despotism founded upon the support 
of the people.” Mr. McClellan’s recent election to 
the mayoralty of New York has led to an attempt 
to refer his treatment of certain phases of Venetian 
political life to modern problems. It is only just 
to say that he is entirely free from such evidences 
of a lack of taste. Venetian imperialism, class 
politics, and political machines are treated solely 
in reference to the conditions peculiar to Venice, 
and lose none of their interest thereby. 


When a man does a great many 
things well, — almost as well as the 
best, but not quite,—he is apt to 
find his work overshadowed to a large extent by 
the work of those who stand just above and beyond 
him. The Right Honorable Lord Avebury affords 
a striking instance of this. He is one of the great 
scientists of the century, — not only the friend of 
Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, and Spencer, but their 
active co-worker, fighting with them the great bat- 
tles which the friends of science have waged in the 
last half-century ; he is an authority in many impor- 
tant biological, geological, and botanical matters ; 
he has led not only the thought and the writing of 
his time, but in many cases its legislation as well, 
wherever questions of practical reform have arisen. 
Yet it is probably safe to say that hardly one person 
in a thousand knows him except as the Sir John 
Lubbock who has told us so well and so truly about 
“The Pleasures of Life” and “The Use of Life.” 
This is especially true in America, where his par- 
liamentary services are unknown, and where there 
naturally is bat little interest in his progressive 
attitude toward education, economics, and religion, 
as evidenced by his position in the political life of 
England. Some idea of the variety and depths of 
his interests may be gained from a recently pub- 
lished volume of his occasional “ Essays and Ad- 
dresses ” (Macmillan), in which the subjects range 
from Municipal Trading, the Fiscal Policy of 
England, and the present position of British Com- 
merce, to Huxley, Ruskin, Bank-holidays, and 
Nature-study. The introductory essay, on “ Hux- 
ley’s Life and Work,” is especially valuable for its 
searching analysis of Huxley’s attitude toward re- 
ligion, — not toward creeds, dogmas, and miracles, 
but toward the religion which implies “ the strenu- 
ous endeavor to be and do what is right,” as well 
as a reverence for “ whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report.” 


A new volume by 
Sir John Lubbock. 
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The old discussion of the conflict between science 
and religion is no longer carried on with any seri- 
ousness, outside of high-school debating clubs; but 
one of the evil effects of that so-called conflict has 
lasted far beyond its time, namely, the belief that 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer, and their co- 
workers in modern scientific research, were what 
they were called at the time when their theories 
first startled the world, — materialists, atheists, 
unebristian men. Calling them such, and believing 
them such, has become a habit, a habit that the 
careful study of their works, or, failing that, the 
careful reading of an essay like Lord Avebury’s, 
should do much to break. There is something 
noble and inspiring in the picture of this old man, 
remaining after the work of all his friends is done, 
to vindieste their good name. And he does it 
worthily. a Swen 

The writing of reminiscences still 
ak goes merrily on, and now John 

Calleott Horsley, R.A., who died last 
October at the age of eighty-seven, contributes his 
“ Recollections of a Royal Academician” (Datton), 
edited by Mrs. Edmund Helps. From the fact 
that he was a schoolfellow of Shelley’s, that his 
vocation brought him into the friendliest relations 
with the Queen and the Prince Consort, and that 
his long connection with the Royal Academy made 
him acquainted with a host of noted men, both in 
his own and in other callings, we are prepared to 
expect some chapters of interest from his pen— 
or, rather, from that of his amanuensis, to whom 
he dictated from a well-stored and remarkably 
retentive memory. Nor are we disappointed. 
These artless reminiscences have something of 
that charm of professional enthusiasm and ingenu- 
ous self-revelation that made Haydon’s Autobiog- 
raphy so attractive to readers of fifty years ago; 
and they have not a particle of that sourness of 
disappointed ambition which rendered Haydon’s 
book not exactly a gospel of sweetness and light. 
In his painting, Horsley sometimes, as Haydon 
almost always, chose themes from history, sacred 
or profane. Like Haydon, too, he was a devoutly 
religious man, as his book shows in a not too ob- 
trusive way. But as his was a far healthier nature 
than the poor suicide’s, his reminiscences are by so 
much the pleasanter reading. An aptitude for 
other forms of art besides his chosen one enlarged 
Horsley’s sympathies, so that we find him on inti- 
mate terms with Mendelssohn, Moscheles, the 
Kembles, and others famous in the musical, dra- 
matic, or literary world. Profound, even to excess, 
was his admiration for Queen Victoria, for the 
artist Turner, and for Sir Walter Scott. No 
superlatives are too strong to denote their unap- 
proachable excellence. Latter-day critics do not 
rate Horsley nearly so high as his frankly com- 
placent reminiscences might lead one to infer. 
He outlived the somewhat undue fame of his 
palmiest days; but he evidently remained to the 
end a very agreeable raconteur. 





popular account LO the general reader of history, 
Norman Batish the later centuries of the Middle 
sameeren Ages, — the period of Feudalism, — 
is likely to appear as an age of endless turmoil and 
confusion. Seeing the interminable feuds of quar- 
relsome lords and militant bishops, he naturally 
infers that life in those days must have been rude 
and unsettled. As to its rudeness, there can be no 
question; but rarely has an age seen conditions 
more firmly settled and fixed. The further we pen- 
etrate into the lower strata of feudal civilization, 
the more pronounced do we find this fixity of con- 
ditions and the greater the monotony of life. This 
fact is well brought out in a recent volume entitled 
“‘ Medieval England,” by Miss Mary Bateson, 
Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge. The 
book is an account of English society from the 
Norman Conquest to 1350, and belongs to “The 
Story of the Nations” series (Putnam). It would 
seem that such a work does not exactly fit into the 
scheme of that series: there is nothing picturesque 
in the daily drudgery of the serf, nothing dramatic 
in the life-history of the average clerk or monk. 
Though the book is therefore not of the kind that 
we should expect, it is none the less valuable, as it 
is perhaps the first serious effort to write a popular 
account of Norman-English society. The author 
aims to present a full view of the national life as it 
was lived in country and in town, at court and in 
castle, in spacious monasteries and on wide manors. 
Political movements are kept in the background, 
and important personages are noticed only when 
their recorded mode of living may serve to illus- 
trate some particular phase of social existence. The 
author shows great familiarity with the literature of 
the period and subjects treated, and puts before us 
a mass of historic details, nearly all of which make 
excellent materials, though some might more prop- 
erly have been omitted. It may be added that 
the author seems to underestimate the Anglo-Saxon 
civilization that preceded William’s invasion, and 
credits the Normans with making a great many 
improvements that probably date from the period 
before 1066. The book is written in a rather heavy 
style, and the author’s meaning is not always readily 
apparent; but on the whole she has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a readable and scholarly work. 


That Mr. William Butler Yeats 
—— should have won his way to so 
See, large a place in the public eye be- 
speaks marked talent. A pronounced mystic, a 
seer of visions, and dreamer of dreams, he stands 
at the opposite pole from the comfortable Anglo- 
Saxon burgher and his leisure-eonsuming wife, who 
are actuated by nothing if not plain common sense 
and a respect for the conventionalities. Mr. Yeats 
is a man of temperament, and it is the boast of 
most of the English-speaking race that they are 
without that somewhat discommoding possession to 
any noticeable extent. And yet he continues to 
write, which means that he is read. In his “Ideas 
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of Good and Evil” (published, like the other books 
to be mentioned, by the Macmillan Co.) he sets 
forth the faith that is in him, in the form of medi- 
sval white magic, crystal reading, interpretation 
of dreams and the like, mingling these things with 
disquisitions on literature, but always from the same 
mystical and semi-comprehensible point of view. 
This book has been followed by two volumes of 
“ Plays for an Irish Theatre,” the first containing a 
five-act satirical tragedy, “Where There is Nothing,” 
in which the customary person of “ respectability ” 
is held up to shrewd scorn, while the protagonist 
goes from an assured position in the county to the 
road as a tinker, falls ill through unwonted expos- 
ure to the elements, becomes a monk, preaches 
what may be termed sentimental nihilism, is ex- 
pelled from the convent, takes refuge with his 
scanty following in the Irish hills, and there is 
slain by a bigoted peasantry. The other book 
contains three one-act plays, the first of which, 
“The Hour Glass,” portrays the death of a teacher 
whose powers of intellect have led him into a fatal 
denial of things unseen. The second play, “ Cath- 
leen Ni Hoolihan,” is a beautiful bit of symbolic 
patriotism, the title being that given the green land 
of Erin itself when British tyranny denied its peo- 
ple the use of the very name of their country. The 
last of the three dramas, “A Pot of Broth,” is 
picaresque, being the tale of a wandering rascal 
who sells a magic stone to a “near” peasant 
woman. All are practicable plays, not merely 
“literary,” and were written for the theatrical 
venture in Dublin which the playwright and his 
friends have made so artistically successful. 


~~ It is made apparent in the collection 
bupiness education of essays entitled “Business Edu- 
and accountancy. eation and Accountancy ” (Harper), 
edited by Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland from the 
writings of the late Charles Waldo Haskins, that 
the trend of education to-day is toward the same 
system that prevailed in Mesopotamia from the 
beginnings of history. From Mr. Haskins’s schol- 
arly and interesting paper on “Accountancy in 
Babylonia and Assyria” it is evident that, while 
the problems in arithmetic given as exercises for 
the infant Babylonian mind were of the mercantile 
type so familiar to American children, the ancient 
instructor went much further and used forms of 
contracts and commercial documents for reading 
and writing lessons, and, further, that the higher 
edacation was largely along the lines of modern com- 
mercial schools. This is something worth knowing, 
if only to settle the question whether we are four 
thousand years behind our times or the ancient 
Babylonians were four thousand years ahead of 
theirs. With the increase in the magnitude of 
commercial affairs in recent years there has come 
a demand for improved methods of the keeping of 
trust and corporation accounts. Mr. Haskins was 
one of the first to see and supply that demand, and 
he sought always to raise what had theretofore been 





the merest clerical position to the dignity of a pro- 
fession, with all the emoluments thereunto belong- 
ing. In this, and in obtaining legal recognition of 
such a profession as that of “certified public ac- 
countant,” he was successful. As the organizer of 
the federal system of account-keeping Mr. Haskins 
obtained a national reputation, enhanced by his 
appointment to the position of Dean of the New 
York University School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance. These facts are set forth by Dr. 
Cleveland in a memoir of the author, whose grasp 
of his subject as shown in the papers making up the 
volume in hand prove him to have been no small 
factor in the recent commercial development of the 
United States. 


A brief The aim of Mr. R. M. Johnston’s 


biography of “Napoleon: A Short Biography” 
Hepetem. ( Barnes), as stated in the author’s 
preface, is to “furnish a correct outline of Napo- 
leonie history and to point the way along which it 
may be profitably pursued.” Unhappily this aim 
has not been carried out. The student who should 
take this work as a guide would fail to discover in 
Napoleon anything more than a military adven- 
turer. The civil side of his work, except the Code 
and the Concordat, is almost wholly ignored. 
There are barely half a dozen lines on his Italian 
policy, and not much more upon his work in Ger- 
many. Nearly all the author's space is taken by 
narratives of the successive military campaigns. 
And what is told is marred by serious inaccuracies. 
For example, in the account of the 13th Vendé- 
miare it is remarked that Barras was a member of 
the “ Directoire” and that this was then the exec- 
utive of France, although in fact the Directory was 
chosen nearly a month later. Barras is also de- 
scribed as a civilian. In a chapter further on, 
Savary is mentioned as the leader of the expedi- 
tion to Ettenheim which effected the seizure of the 
Due d’ Enghien, and the date of the execution at 
Vincennes is incorrectly given. Still later the 
Bourbons are said to have been proclaimed by the 
Provisional Government in 1814 before Napoleon 
had abdicated, and it is added that Louis XVIII. 
entered Paris while the negotiations with Napoleon 
were in p These illustrations are sufficient. 
Sach a lack of care in explaining well-known events 
is all the more strange because the bibliographical 
lists are good. 


Old-time 


European 
travels. 


Mr. Alexander Innee Shand, who is 
a veteran newspaper correspondent, 
author of biographies, books of tra- 
vel, and a book descriptive of hunting and fishing, 
and who is a persistent “knockabout” and bon 
vivant as well, has written in “Old-Time Travel ” 
(Pott) his “ personal reminiscences of the Continent 
forty years ago compared with experiences of the 
present day.” The portion of Europe with which 
the author began to familiarize himself two-score 
years ago comprised all excepting Russia and the 
Balkan and Scandinavian peninsulas; and his de- 
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scriptions of what was and is to be seen in the 
countries west of the Rhine, although sometimes a 
little rhapsodical, are yet informing and delightful. 
The changes which he notes as having been wrought 
during the years of his European travel are not so 
much in the appearance of the cities and towns as 
in the modes of travel, in the fare at the various 
hostelries, in the sports to be engaged in, and in the 
social life to be enjoyed. All this is from the stand- 
point of the author of “ Half a Century, or Changes 
in Men and Manners.” Whether the forty illus- 
trations, from water-colors by Mr. A. H. Hallam 
Murray, were made for the book or the book for 
the illustrations, or whether they came indepen- 
dently into existence and were subsequently found 
to have a mutual affinity, might remain open ques- 
tions so far as internal evidence goes. But, at all 
events, both author and artist have contributed to 
the msking of a charming book. 


The fact that a biography need not 
woman of a celebrate a famous name in order to 
as be interesting is well proved by the 
“ Memorials of Mary Wilder White,” edited by her 
daughter, and issued from the Everett Press, Bos- 
ton. This volume is made up largely of Mrs. 
White's letters, and is valuable for showing very 
frankly and sincerely the character and thonghts 
of a New England woman a hundred years ago, — 
a woman who, though of decidedly more than av- 
erage cultivation, belonged to no famous coterie. 
Her life was not without its excitements, for at sev- 
enteen she was married to a West Indian planter 
who took her to Guadeloupe at a time when insur- 
rections were of almost daily occurrence, and yellow 
fever raged with little check. In five months she 
lost both her husband and her only brother, and 
her own life was repeatedly threatened. But after 
her return to Concord her life was only ordinarily 
eventful, and her biography owes its chief charm 
to the revelation of her personality in her letters, 
many of which are given here. They reveal a rare 
delicacy of thought, with force and grace of char- 
acter. Nowhere are these qualities more delight- 
fully shown than in her love-letters to Mr. Daniel 
Appleton White, to whom she was married in 1807. 
In their restraint and dignity, these letters might 
well serve as a model to the present more exu- 


berant age. 


A New England 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


We doubt if the most hardened of apologists for our 
national policy in the Philippine Islands could read 
without searchings of heart “ The Story of the Lopez 
Family ” as set forth in a series of family letters, with 
comments, and edited for publication in book form by 
Mr. Canning Eyot. These letters give us an insight 
into Filipino life and character such as we may seek in 
vain in the books of travellers or in official documents. 
The fact that they were written without any notion of 
publication makes their revelations all the more poig- 
nantly effective, and they constitute probably the most 





valuable of all the human documents that have re- 
sulted from our unhappy venture in colonialism. The 
book which contains this correspondence is attractively 
illustrated. It is a publication of the James H. West Co. 

“ The Book of the Short Story” (Appleton), edited 
by Messrs. Alexander Jessup and Henry Seidel Canby, 
is a volume of examples, eighteen in number, extend- 
ing from a papyrus story of ancient Egypt to a tale by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and illustrating the chief modern 
literature, with one amazing exception, — for the book 
inclades no example of a German story. Besides the 
strictly textual matter, there is an elaborate critical 
essay by way of introduction, while with each story 
selected there goes a rather long list of other stories 
of the same period, which provides ample material for 
a further study of the subject. The book as a whole 
exhibits good judgment, and will be found useful for 
educational purposes. 

“ Electricity and Matter,” by Professor J. J. Thom- 
son, is a publication of the Messrs. Scribner. It con- 
tains the first course of lectures given at Yale Univer- 
sity upon the Silliman foundation, and shows, among 
other things, a remarkably elastic construction of the 
terms of an endowment “designed to illustrate the pres- 
ence and providence, the wisdom and goodness of God, 
as manifested in the natural and moral world.” The 
treatment of the subject is as untechnival as possible, 
considering the recondite nature of the investigations 
discussed, and provides a statement of the present con- 
dition of physical theory concerning the ultimate nature 
of matter and force. 

Mr. W. T. Ashley’s work entitled “The Adjustment 
of Wages ” (Longmans) is a study of conditions in the 
coal and iron industries of Greai Britain and America. 
The material consists of eight lectures delivered by the 
author at Oxford in 1903, with the addition of a num- 
ber of illustrative documents. The attempt is to give 
a general survey of existing conditions, rather than to 
solve the problem of industrial organization. The con- 
clusion is reached that ‘the differences between the 
United States and Great Britain, in the matter of the 
organization of labor, are differences of degree, not of 
kind,” — the latter country having reached a later stage 
of industrial development. Mr. Ashley’s presentation 
of the problem can hardly fail to interest the average 
reader, and will induce him, incidentally, to draw some 
conclusions of his own. 

Herr L. Viereck’s “Zwei Jahrhunderte Deutschen 
Unterrichts in den Vereinigten Staaten” ( Braunschweig- 
Vieweg — New York: Stechert) is the expansion of a 
paper on “German Instruction in American Schools” 
prepared by the author several years ago for the Re- 
port of the U. S. Commissioner of Education. In its 
present form the work is a volume of three hundred 
pages, presenting not only a conspectus of modern con- 
ditions and courses in the various school systems and 
universities (together with portraits of many well- 
known teachers of German), but also a historical sur- 
vey of the subject based upon a very wide range of 
authorities. The book is even more than this, for it is 
a study of the influence of German culture upon Amer- 
ican life and thought, viewed in a far wider than the 
merely educational aspect. There are some amusing 
misprints of proper names, of which the most conspicu- 
ous is that of William Torvey (for Torrey) Harris, on 
the frontispiece portrait, and the most startling that of 
Dr. “ Morderow ” Wilson for the president of Princeton 
University. 
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NOTES. 


Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s freakish essay called “The 
Quintessence of Ibsen” is sent us by Brentano’s in a 
new but unchanged edition. 

“ Fairy-Tales Up-to-Now,” by Mr. Wallace Irwin, is 
an amusing burlesque (in verse) of five old-time favor- 
ites of the nursery. It is prettily published by Mr. 
Paul Elder. 

“An Introduction to Invertebrate Embryology,” 
based on the study of the frog and the chick, by Dr. 
Albert Moore Reese, is a recent publication of the 
Messrs. Putnam. 

An edition of “ Hamlet,” edited by Mr. A. W. Verity, 
is published in the “ Students’ Shakespeare” by the 
Messrs. Macmillan, acting as agents for the Cambridge 
University Press. 

Professor Oscar W. Kuhns’s volume on “ Dante’s In- 
finence on English Poetry, from Chaucer to Tennyson” 
is announced for immediate publication by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

“ Applications of the Kinetic Theory to Gases, Vapors, 
Pure Liquids, and the Theory of Solutions,” by Prof. 
William Pingry Boynton, is a recent educational pub- 
lication of the Macmillan Co. 

Mrs. E. L. Voynich has placed in the hands of her 
publishers, J. B. Lippincott Co., the manuscript of her 
new novel of Russian life, “Olive Latham,” and the 
book will appear at an early date. 

“The Voice of America on Kishineff,” sent us by the 
Jewish Publication Society of America, is a volume of 
sermons, resolutions, newspaper articles, and other per- 
tinent matters, compiled by Dr. Cyrus Adler. 

“Steps in English,” published in two volumes by 
the American Book Co., is a text-book for elementary 
schools prepared by the joint efforts of Messrs. John 
Morrow, A. G. McLean, and Thomas C. Blaisdell. 

“Dramatic Specimens and the Garrick Plays ” con- 
stitutes Volume IV. in the new edition of “ The Works 
of Charles and Mary Lamb,” edited by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
and published in this country by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

“The Spanish Colonial System,” by William Roscher, 
is a translation of a chapter of the “ Kolonialpolitik ” of 
that author, made for American students by Professor 
Edward G. Bourne, and published as a pamphlet by 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

The Messrs. Putnam have issued a new and cheaper 
edition of Mr. George Cary Eggleston’s estimates of 
those “ American Immortals” whose names find place 
in the New York University’s Hall of Fame. The 
volume is a handsome one externally, and is liberally 
supplied with portraits in photogravure. 

Two additions to the “ American Commonwealths” 
series have just been announced. A volume on Massa- 
chusetts will be supplied by Prof. Edward Channing of 
Harvard, and one on Rhode Island by Mr. Irving B. 
Richman, author of a recently-published work entitled 
“ Rhode Island : Its Making and its Meaning.” 

A volume on G. F. Watts, by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
appears in “The Popular Library of Art,” published 
by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. It is a pretty little 
book, abundantly illustrated. The same publishers also 
send us, in their “Little Bi phies,” a volume on 
Robert Burns, by Mr. T. F. Henderson, also having 
numerous illustrations. 





Mr. Henry Frowde publishes for the Oxford Clar- 
endon Press an edition of More’s “ Utopia,” provided 
with introduction, notes, and a glossarial index by Mr. 
J. Churton Collins, a name which is a guarantee of edi- 
torial thoroughness and scholarship. 

“ Social ” for 1904, published by the Baker 
& Taylor Co., is the first annual appearance of “a year 
book and encyclopedia of economic, industrial, social, 
and religious statistics,” edited by Mr. Josiah Strong. 
It is a valuable compendium of facts. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett has gone to Italy for the sum- 
mer to complete his book on Tuscany, which will ap- 
pear in the early fall with many illustrations by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell. His new novel, “The Queen’s Quair,” 
is announced for immediate publication. 

Professor William Edward Mead has edited for 
the “ Albion Series ” of Messrs. Ginn & Co. the middle 
English metrical romance of “The Squyr of Lowe 
Degre.” All the extant forms of the poem are given, 
together with introduction, notes, and a glossary. 

Period V. of « A History of England,” by the Rev. 
J. Franck Bright, covers the years of “ Imperial Reac- 
tion” under the late Queen — in other words, the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century. It has maps 
and plans, and is published by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

An English translation of “The Annals of Tacitus,” 
Books I.-VI., made by Dr. George Gilbert Ramsay, 
and provided with introduction, notes, and maps, forms 
a handsome volume of more than four hundred pages, 
of which the American edition bears the imprint of 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

It is intended to apply whatever profits are derived 
from the sale of Mr. Samuel T. Pickard’s new literary 
guide, “* Whittier Land,” to the preservation and care 
of the Whittier houses at Haverhill and Amesbury 
which are to be kept open always for such visitors as 
love the memory of Whittier. 

A selection of “Poems That Every Child Should 
Know,” made by Miss Mary E. Burt, is published by 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. Miss Burt’s large 
experience in teaching literature to children, as well as 
in making books for them to read, gives this volume a 
value far beyond most of its kind. 

By special arrangement Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
have acquired the rights to Mr. Irving Bacheller's 
three novels, “Eben Holden,” “D’ri and I,” and 
“ Darrell of the Blessed Isles,” and are henceforth the 
publishers of Mr. Bacheller’s past and future work. A 
new novel by this author has just been completed, and 
will appear during the coming fall. 

“The Reciter’s Treasury of Verse” (Dutton), com- 
piled by Mr. Ernest Pertwee, is an octavo volume con- 
taining nearly eight hundred pages of selections, and 
an extended introduction on “The Art of Speaking.” 
Many besides those for whom the book is directly in- 
tended will be glad to have it for the sake of the large 
amount of before inaccessible poetry that it brings 
within reach. 

Messrs. A. W. Elson & Co. are the publishers of a 
series of thirty photogravures illustrative of “ Renais- 
sance Painting in Italy.” With these reproductions, 
which come in three portfolios of ten plates each, there 
goes a bocklet catalogue of the larger carbon photo- 
graphs issued by the same house. This catalogue is 
illustrated, and the descriptive list is furnished by 
Prof. John C. Van Dyke. 
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The Macmillan Co. send us an edition of the 
“ Leviathan” of Hobbes, published as a “ Cambridge 
English Classic” under the editorship of Mr. A. R. 
Waller. The reprint is from the first issue of 1651, 
with the original spelling and punctuation preserved. 
There is a facsimile of the title-page. 

A new novel by Mr. Thomas Dixon is announced by 
Messrs Doubleday, Page & Co. “The Clansman” is 
its title, and it has to do with the Ku Klux Klan move- 
ment. The same publishing firm will issue shortly 
“The Tomboy at Work” by Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, 
and “ The Interloper” by Mrs. Violet Jacobs. 

A supplement to Hain and Copinger’s well-known 
“ Repertorium Bibliographicum” has been prepared by 
Dr. Dietrich Reichling, and will be published in parts 
by Mr. Jacques Rosenthal of Munich. The first part, 
to appear at an early date, will contain more than four 
hundred incunabula unknown to Hain and Copinger, 
together with many corrections and emendations. 

‘Teutonic Legends in the Nibelungen Lied and the 
Nibelungen Ring,” by Dr. W. C. Sawyer, is a recent 
publication of the J. B. Lippincott Co. The work is 
in part a translation of Dr. Wilhelm Wigner’s prose 
version of the “Nibelungen Lied.” An essay on 
“The Legendary in German Literature,” by Dr. 
Fritz Schultze, written for this volume, serves it as a 
preface. 

As the first volume in a projected series of rare 
Americana, the A. Wessels Co. will publish this month 
a reprint of the Rev. Andrew Burnaby’s “Travels 
through the Middle Settlements,” being an account of 
a tour through the American colonies during the years 
just previous to the Revolution. Mr. Rufus Rockwell 
Wilson has supplied an introduction and notes to the 
new edition. 

To the list of text-books devoted to the history and 
government of the various states of the Union, Dr. 
Grace Raymond Hebard’s volume on Wyoming should 
prove an attractive addition. The history of Wyoming 
is of especial interest in connection with the subject of 
national territorial expansion, and this phase has 
been given full attention in Dr. Hebard’s book. The 
Whitaker & Ray Co. of San Francisco will publish the 
volume shortly. 

“A History of Matrimonial Institutions,” by Pro- 
fessor George E. Howard, is announced for publication 
this month by the University of Chicago Press. The 
same publishers also announce second editions of their 
recent books, “The Code of Hammurabi,” edited by 
Professor Robert Francis Harper; “The Psychology 
of Child Development,” by Professor Irving King; 
and “Lectures on Commerce,” edited by Professor 
Henry Rand Hatfield. 

Four volumes of the “ Temple School Shakespeare ” 
are sent us by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. They are 
“ Julius Cesar,” edited by Mr. F. Armytage-Morley; 
“ Hamlet,” edited by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton; “ As You 
Like It,” edited by Miss Flora Masson; and “ Richard 

IL.,” edited by Mr. W. Keith Leask. The series is En- 

gli i in its origin, being an enterprise of the Messrs. 

nt. The volumes are usefully illustrated, and the 
notes are fairly elaborate. 

Mr. Henry Bradley’s “The Making of English” 
(Maemillan » is a nice little book of popular etymology 
and general word-study, which may best be described 
as a more modern and more scholarly Trench. We are 
glad that Mr. Bradley’s labors on the great Dictionary 





have him time for the writing of this useful and 
le little volnme, which will do much, in its way, 
to inculcate the elementary principles of sound English 
scholarship upon the mind of the general reader. 

The chief features of the April issue of “The Bur- 
lington Magazine” are Mr. Lionel Cust’s essay on 
“H.R. H. Prince Albert as an Art Collector”; Mr. R. S. 
Clouston’s article on Claydon House, Bucks, and its 
decorations and furniture; a description of Sir William 
Bennett’s collection of Chinese powdered blue porce- 
lain; notes on a collection of drawings by Millet; and 
an article on the Rembrandt etchings in the Dutuit col- 
lection. These and other contributions are richly illus- 
trated. The subscription price of the magazine has 
been reduced from $10. to $8. a year. 








LisT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 125 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1At since its last issue. ] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 
Napoleon: A History of the Art of War, from the Begin- 
ning of the French Revolution to the End of the 18th 
Century, with a Detailed Account of the Wars - 
a ee; By Theodore wg a es 
an illus. in photogravure, etc vo, gilt 
uncut. ‘* Great Captains.” es Mifflin & ope 
Per vol., $4. net. 
Charles Reade as I Knew bie. John Colemen. Illus., 
large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 428. utton & Co. $3.50 net. 
Scottish Reminiscences, or Ae yo Geikie. Large 
8vo, uncut, pp. 447. Macmillan Co. $2.50 
Life and Letters of the Great aS of Cork. a, 
Dorothea Townshend. With pe rtrait, large 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 532, E. P. tom, Co. $5. net. 
Annals of a Clerical Family: Pee Some Account of the 
Family and Descendants of W Venn, Vicar of 
Otterton, Devon, 1600-1621. By "Sahn Venn, F.R.S. 
Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 296. Macmillan Co. $6. 
Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. [Illus., 16mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 202. E. P. Dutton & Co. $i. net. 


HISTORY. 
Reformation and Renaissance (circa 1377-1610). By 
J.M. Stone. Illus., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 470. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. net. 
History of the United States of America. By Henry 
William Elson. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 950. 
wile ¢ Co. $1.75 net. 
New Hampshire: An ene of Popular Government. 
By Frank B. Sanborn. 


16mo, gilt top, pp, 354. 
Peg mags oh ” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1.10 net 
Early Western Travels, ey Edited by Reuben 
1782, Large 8 weil x a 9 
vo, it fo. ~~ pp eve 

Arthur H. Clark Co net. 
Pioneer Roads and ¥.-.m of Travelers, Vol. I. 
By Archer Butler Hulbert. Lllus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
** Historic Arthur H. 


hways of America.” 
Pack Co. $2.50 net. 
The Journey of Coronadc, 1540-1542, from the City of 


Mexico to the Grand Canon of the Colorado and the 

falo Plains of Texas, Kansas, and Nebraska. As told ld by 
himself and his followers. Edited b Goomne, Sueke 
Winship. With map, 16mo, pp. 251. ‘*‘ The Trail Makers. " 
A.S. es & Co. $1. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Addresses and Presidential Messages of Theodore 
Roosevelt, 1902-4. With Introduction by Hear a Cabot 
Lodge. avo, pp. 485. Putnam’s Sons. 

The ae of the Holy Grail, as Set Forth in the Frieze 
"a Edwin A. Abbey for the Boston Pablic Li- 

With d description interpretation by Sylvester 
Baxter. 12mo, 1m top, uncut, pp. 119. Boston: Curtis 
& Cameron. $1.50 
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A Collector’s Portrait. Trans. from the French of Louis 
Judicis by E. F. King. Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 48. New 
York: Literary Collector Press. 

Parsifal, the Guileless Fool. By Howard Duffield. 18mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 86. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


The Virginians. By W. M. Thackeray. “ Kensington” 
edition; in 3 vols., illus. in photogravure, ete., 8vo, gilt 
tops, uncut. Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Sold only i in sets 
of 32 vols., by subscription. ) 

Cornish Ballads and Other Poems. By R. S. Hawker, 
Vicar of Morwenstow; edited by C. E. Byles. Illus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 314. John Lane. $1.50 net. 

Mermaid Series, Thin-Paper Reissue. New vols.: Thomas 
Dekker, edited by Ernest Rhys; “> and Other Plage; 
pa aay and Fletcher, edited b St. Loe Strach or: 

2 vols. Each with photogravure At 16mo, gi 
top. Charles Seribner’s Sons. Per vol., $1. net. 

Letters of Horace Walpole. Selected and edited by 
C. B. Lucas. With ——g 1 -T~ epee, 18mo, pp. 849. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 


Some ey Elizabethan Poems, With Introduction 

by A H, Bullen. 8vo, Bp. 441. “An English Garner.”’ 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Shorter a ee Poems. With Introduction by A. 2. 
Bullen. 8vo, p . “An English Garner.” E. 
Dutton & Co. ey 25 net. 

The > Beers Treasury of Verse, Serious and Humor- 

Compiled and edited by Ernest Pertwee. vo, 

4 778. P. Datton & = $1.50 net. 
= ae City: A Drama. By Thomas W. Broadhurst ; 
th Prefatory Note by William Allen i. Iilus., 
12mo, gilt top, D: PP. 214. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1. net. 

Saga of the , and Other Poems. By William H,. 
Venable. With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 150. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20 net. 

The Ballads of Bourbonnais. By Wallace Bruce Ams- 
bary. Illus., 12mo, pp. 182. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1. net. 

—— com the ~_ of Ralleck. and Other Poems. 

Loper. us., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 168. 
Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 


The Way to Wings, and Other Sallies. By ‘“‘M. Y. T. H. 
Myth.” 12mo, uncut, pp. 103. Richard G. Badger. $1.25. 
Far from the Stone Streets. By Henry and Helen 
Chadwick. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 92. Richard G. 
Badger. $1.25. 
ae of Robert Rexdale. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 99. 
H. Revell Co. $1. net. 


FICTION, 


Dorothea: A Story of the Pure in Heart. By 
Maartens. 12mo, pp. 552. D. Appleton & Co. 

Romance, By Joseph Conrad and F. M. Hueffer. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 428. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

The Napoleon of Notting Hill. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 301. $1.50. 

The Cost. Illus., 12mo, 
When Wilderness Was King: A Tale of the Illinois 
Country. By Randall Parrish. Illus. in color, 8vo, un- 

cut, pp. 388. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

The Descent of Man, and Other Stories. By Edith Whar- 
ton. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 312, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

The Transgression of Andrew Vane. By Guy Wetmore 
nn. Pe portrait, 12mo, pp. 326. * Holt & 


Tre % vue handia. By John Ames Mitchell. Illus., 12mo, 
ee top, uncut, pp. 306. New York: Life Publishing Co. 


Pamela Congreve. By Frances Ayune Methove, Illus., 
12mo, pp. 407. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 

Anna the Adventuress, By E. Phillips Sage. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 320. Little, Brown, & Co. 
Sagpene of Nijo: A Romance of Japan. » > Onoto 

atanna. Illus. psn On. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 397. 

Macmillan Co. $1.50 

Aladdin & Co.: A Rotaance of Y 


bert Quick. 12mo, pp. 337. = 


Henry Holt & Con si 50, 





Peronelle: v4 Valentina Hawtrey. 12mo, pp. 312. John 
Lane. $1.50 


Port Argent: By Arthur Colton. With frontispiece, 12mo, 
pp. 340. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 

The Effendi: A Romance of the Soudas. By Florence 
Brooks Whitehouse. Illus., 12mo, pp. 414. Little, Brown, 
& Co. $1.50. 

Cynthia’s Rebellion. By A. E. Thomas. 12mo, pp. 277. 
Sane ee We mai contain 

Huldah: Proprietor of the m-Tire House 
Phi 4 + “_~ y Grace MacGowan 

us., 


12mo, pp. 316. 
The House in the Woods. By Arthur F ge Illus., 
12mo, pp. $23. A.S. Barnes & Co. $1.50 
a —— with Alessandro: An Episode in Florence under 
her Last Medici. By Treadwell Cleveland, Jr. Lilus. in 
color, 12mo, pp. 188. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 
Dares: A Romance of the Prison Ship, the ** Jersey.” 
ho ary C. Francis. 12mo, pp. 371. James Pott & Co. 
1.50. 


The Micmac; or, “ The Ribboned Ags ” By S. Carleton. 
With decorations, 12mo, pp. Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25. 

The Colonel: A ogy Romance. By Captain Olivieri 

; trans. from the Italian by E. Spender. 
12mo, uncut. pp. 340. London: David Nutt. 

Uncle Mac’s Nebrasky. By William R. Lighton. With 

frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 184. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

The Veemmes Empire: A Tale of the Mound — 
By Wal we H. Dunn; with Introduction by J. P. Mac- 
Lean, Ph.D. Illus., i2mo, pp. 180. Robert tisk Co. 

$1.50. 


The Singular Miss Smith. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 208. Macmi 

The Folly of Others. By ys keg tes. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 232. Fox, Id & Co. $1. 

Modern Arms and a Feudal Throne: The Romantic 
Story of an Unexplored Sea. By T. Milner Harrison. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 376. R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50. 

Kindly > By Florence Morse Kingsley. Illus., 18mo, 
pp. 107. Henry Altemus Co. 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


New Land: Four Years in the Arctic Regions. By Otto 
Gresdsep trans. from the Norwegian by Ethel iet 
In 2 vols., illus., large 8vo, uncut. Longmans, 

com, & Co. $10.50 net. 

The Balkans from Within. By Reginald Wyon. Illus., 
leree 8vo, gilt top, pp. 475. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Japan as Seen and Described by Famous Writers. Edited 
and trans. by Esther leton. LIllus., 8vo, gilt top, un- 
cut, pp. 372. Dodd, & Co. $1.60 net. 

Whittier-Land: A Handbook of North Essex. 

T. Pickard. Illus., 12mo, pp. 160. a. 
Co. $1. net. 

Venice. By Gustav Pauli; trans. by P. G. Konody. Illus., 

eee, 8vo, gilt top, Pp. 173. ‘Famous Art Cities.” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. Edited by 
Edmund C. Stedman Thomas L. Stedman. ond 
edition, revised for 1904. With maps, 32mo, pp. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. $1.25. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


A Historic View of the New Testament. By Percy 
* Gardner, Li 
Macmi 


~ hyn + —_ Kingsley. 


Samuel 
iffiin & 


itt.D. New edition; 12mo, uncut, pp. 274. 
illan Co. 60 cts. 
The Song of our Syrian Guest. oy As Allen Knight. 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 48. The Pilgrim Press. 50 cts net. 
Christ among the Cattle: A Sermon. By Frederic Row- 
land Marvin. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 41. New York: 


J. 0. Wright & Co. 
By Hen yy ay oe 
& Co 


Going to the ~~ i. gilt 
The Love-Watch. By William Allen Keiehs. oon. pp. 55. 
The Pilgrim 


top, uncut, pp. 33. Dodd, M 
Press. 40 cts. 


The Life-Giving Spirit: A Study of the rw | Spirit’s 
Nature and Office. By S. Arthur Cook, A.M. 24mo, 
pp. 100. Jennings & Pye. 


25 ets. net. 
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POLITICS. —SOCIOLOGY.— ECONOMICS. 

The Republican yr A History of its Fifty Years’ 
Existence and a Record of its Measures and 4 - 
1854-1904. By Francis Curtis; with Foreword b 
dent Roosevelt and Introductions by William hates 
J. non. In 2 vols., with portraits, _ 8vo, gilt 
tops, uncut. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6. net. 

Methods of Social Advance: Short Studies in Social 
Practice by Various Authors. Edited by C.S. Loch, B.A. 
12mo, pp. 192. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The United States and Porto Rico, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Problems Arising out of our — with the 
Spanish-American Civilization. By L. S. Rowe, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 271. Longmans, Green, & ~—e * $1.30 net. 

The Better New York. By Dr. Wm. H. Tolman and 
Charles Hemstreet ; p by Josiah Strong. Illus., 
16mo, gilt top, pp. 320. Baker & Taylor Co. $2. net. 

The Slav Invasion, and the Mine Workers: A Study in 
Immigration. By Frank Julian Warne, Ph.D. 16mo, 
pp. 211. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. net. 

Working with the People. By Charles ay Smith. 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 161. A. Wessels Co. 50 cts 

The Negro Church: A Social —. 8vo, pp. m2. At- 
lanta University Press. Peper, 50 cts. 

Trusts versus the Public ‘Welfare. By H. C. Richie. 
12mo, pp. 232. R. F. Fenno & Co. 50 cts. 


NATURE. . 

The American waeeeas History: A Foundation of Useful 
Knowledge of the Higher Animals of North America. 
By William T. Hornaday. Illus., 4to, pp. 449. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

A Guide to the Birds of New England and Eastern 
New York. By Ralph Hoffmann. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 375. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 

Our Mountain Garden. By Mrs. Theodore Thomas (Rosa 
Fay). Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 212. Macmillan 

Co. $1.50 net. 

Little Gardens: How to Beautify City Yards and Small 
Country Spaces. By Charles M. Skinner. Llus., 12mo, 

pp. 250. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 

An Island Garden. By Celia Thaxter. New edition ; —— 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 126. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 


ART. 

Outlines of the History of Art. By Dr. Wilhelm Liibke. 
Edited, minutel — and largely rewritten by Rus- 
sell Sturgis, A. In 2 vols., illus. in color, ete., 4to, gilt 
tops, uncut. Dodd, Mead & Co. $10. net. 

The History of the Nineteenth Century in Caricature, 
By Arthur Bartlett Maurice and Frederic Taber Cooper. 
Iilus., 4to, gilt top, uncut, pp. 363. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2. 50: net. 

How to Identify Old China. By Mrs. Willoughby Hodg- 
=. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 165. Macmillan 

2. 


G. F. Watts. By G. K. Chesterton. Illus. ee, oe | gilt top, 


pp. 174. ‘* Popular Library of Art.” E. 
75 cts. net. 


Dutton & Co. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book: Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the b Aigee for the Year 1904. 
aw by J. Scott Keltie, LL.D., with the assistance of 

A. Ronwieh, M.A. 12mo, pp. “i008. Macmillan Co. 
$3 a 


Analytical Index to the Educational Review, Volumes 
1 aS 25. a 1891, to May, 1903. By Charles Alex- 
Large: 8vo, <a, pp. 218. Educational 
Socew Publishing $2. n 
A Concise Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
cases, By F. E. A. Gase. 16mo, pp. 941. Henry Holt 
. $1.25. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Poems That Every Child Should Know: A Selection of 
the Best Poems of All Times for Young People. Edited 
by E. Burt. With decorations, 12mo, pp. 355. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 90 cts. net. 

The Roosevelt Book: Selections from the Writings of 
Theodore Roosevelt. With Introduction by Robert 
— ~~ 12mo, pp. 189, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

ota. ne 





How a Little Girl Went to Africa, Told by Herself. Ty | 
Leona Mildred Bicknell. Illus., 8vo, pp. 172. 
Shepard. $1. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

The Squyr of Lowe Degre: A Middle English Metrical 
Romance. Edited by William Edward Mead. 8vo, pp. 111. 
Ginn & Co. $1.25 net. 

Civil ny ny in the ewan States, considered with 

ference to its By John Fiske. New 
edition, with additions by D. S. Sanford. 12mo, pp. 378. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
sete Schcol Shakespeare. New vols.: Hamlet, edited 
yt aereen, M.A.; Richard IL. — b Ln 
Beith M.A.; As You > It, edited b a 
Laces Cwsar, edited by F. Arm er —_ 
Ma ok illus., 16mo. Henry Holt & Per vol. 
50 cts. net. 

An Elementary American History. By D. H. Mont- 
gomery. Illus., 12mo, pp. 350. Ginn & Co, 75 cts. 

An Italian Grammar, with Exercises. av Mary Vance 
Young. i2mo, pp. 278. Henry Holt & Co x 

Epoch Maps, Illustrating American History. 'y Albert 
Bushnell Hart. New edition ; oblong 8vo. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 50 cts 

Lessing’s Minna von ‘Barnhelm. Edited by Richard A. 
von Minckwitz and Anne Crombie ee 7B. A. With 
portrait, 18mo, pp. 202. Ginn & Co. 45 cts. 

Folk Tales from the Russian. Retold by Verra Xeno- 
phontovna Kalamatiano de Blumenthal. Ilius., 16mo, 
pp. 153. Rand, McNally & Co. 40 cts. 

Gersticker’s Germelshausen. Edited by Griffin M 
Lovelace. With portrait, 18mo, pp. 107. Ginn & Co. 


30 ets. 
yo ya 

Mankind in the Making. H. G. Wells; 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 400. Checler ribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Women’s Ways of Earning Money. Cynthia West- 
over Alden. 16mo, pp. 278. ‘* Woman’s Library.” 
A. 8. Barnes $1. net. 

What Handwriting Indicates: An Analytical Graphology. 
By John Rexford. Illus., 12mo, pp. 142. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Voice of America on Kishineff. Edited Ae Cyrus 
pie. 12mo, pp. 491. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 

jiety. 

Natural Laws Governing the Mortal and Immortal 
Worlds. By Charles H. Crawford, M.D. With portrait, 
ime. pp. 218. Chicago: Homewood Publi Co, 

1 


How to Do Bead-Work. By Mary White. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 142. Doubleday, Page & Co. 90 cts. net. 

Charm and Courtesy in Coversation. B 
Bennett Calloway. 18mo, pp. 198. Dodd, Mead ead & Co. 


85 cts. net. 
The Simple Home. By Charles Keeler. Illus., 12mo, 
der & Co. 75 cts. net. 


uncut, pp. 55. Paul 

Maine de Biran’s Philosophy of Will. By Nathan E. 
Truman, A.M. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 93. Macmillan Co. 
Paper, 75 cts. net. 

A Manual of Fever Nursing. By R Reynold Webb Wilcox, 
M.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 236. Blackiston’s Son & Co. 

The Panorama of Sleep; or, Soul and Symbol. By Nina 
ng . Illus., 12mo, pp. 160. New York : The Philosophic 

My Commencement. 8vo, pp. 250. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

net. 


Francis 








AUTHORS bontag attractive Book Manuscript for publication 
AUTHORS’ DEPARTMENT, "AMES BUILDING, 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 


“FIRST FOLIO EDITION” 

To be completed in 40 handy vols., size 41/,x61/,. Sold separately. 
Cloth, net, 50 cents; limp leather, net, 75 cents. (Postage 5 cents. ) 
Send for descriptive booklet. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 
426-428 WEST BROADWAY $3 NEW YORK 
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IDIOM NEUTRAL 


DICTIONARY with complete grammar, in accordance with the 
Resolutions of the International Academy, and a brief history of the 
Neutral Language by M. 1.50. 

JOHN P. SMITH PRINTING CO., 
RocugsTsr, 


72 Exchange Street, N. ¥. 





UTHOR’S ASSISTANT. Inde ; proof- t 
A= poh - ne on ie mais’ yes Pp reading; typewriting ; 
‘Address H. 8., care of Tas Dra. 





CATALOGUE NO. 40. — Interesting and valuable collection of 
antique and modern books. Mailed free. Address 


GREGORY’S BOOKSTORE, Providence, R. I. 





Une petite Comédie en francais, nouvelle, amusante, et facile 4 jouer, 
arrangée pour les écoles américaines : 


La Consultation 


(pour Jeunes filles) 
EDWARD ROTH, 1135 Pine St., Puriapgurata. 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
LETTERS WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
Send for Price Lista. One West 34th St., New York. 


Publisher of THE COLLECTOR. A monthly magazine for auto- 
graph collectors, One dollar a year. 


Mailed, 25 cents. 








AUTOGRAPH 














Autograph Letters, Old Documents, 
Old Manuscripts, and Old Newspapers 


Wanted by JOHN SKINNER, 
44 North Pearl Street, ALBANY, N. Y. 





BY THE WAY! treo te =KLIP? 








| Covers to Order | | Price List Pree | 


YOU CAN BIND one sheet or three hundred sheets in ten sec- 
onds. The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets, or magazines. 


H. H. BALLARD, 59 Pittsfield, Mass. 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS, Pocket Edition 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 131 volumes. 
List price, 35 cts. per volume. (Price to schools, 25 cts.) 


SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 











uthors 
pency 


WM. A. DRESSER, 
Mention The Dial. 


R.7, 400 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 





STORY-WRITERS, yy Historians, Poets — Do 





by agreement. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





nstruction by mail in law composition. 
— ited to all needs. 
Do You ox om, edition, and sale of MSS. 


W it ? Raby for circular. 

EDITORIAL BUREAU, 
rite 55 West 42nd Street. New Yorx. 
STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 

Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, Dickens, 
Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, Hawthorne, 
Hugo, Irving, Poe, Reade, Ruskin, Scott, Smollett, 
Thackeray, Tolstoi. 

Send for Descriptive Booklet. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
RARE AMERICANA, 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, ETC. 
LOW PRICES. 
Send us a post-card for a Catalogue now in press. 


ALBERT BRITNELL, 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts 
L. 0. Bowamsz, Author and Pub., 1930 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ries for Pre Schools and 
ct mockanes weeks Peek Tet Meares 
versation, translation, composition. Part J. 1D Se s 
; thorough drill in Pronunciation. Part IJ. (90 cta.): 
= grade; Essentials of Grammar ; 
Idioms, Syntax ; meets vequements for 
oe (35 cts.): Handbook of Pronunciation for advanced grade; 
~ yo ~~ rehensive. Sent to teachers for examination, with a 














BOOK PLATES Designed and 

Engraved to special Order. Sam- 

ples and prices upon application. 
C. L. RICKETTS, 

First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 





Dealers in Rare An- 
cient and Modern 
English literature — 


OLD AND 
RARE BOOKS 


Pickering & Chatto, 
66, Haymarket, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Drama, and Fiction 


Foreign bookbinding. 
Illuminated MSS. 


‘Catalogues issued. 
Price 12 Cents, 





History, Poetry, | 
Fine Old English and | 





THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 89 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 


SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


BOOKS. oo matter ou what mbject Write ua We can go 


you apy book ever state 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Brumenan, Eve. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FREN CH Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
AND OTHER FOREIGN 


B Oo O K Ss NO BRANCH STORES 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
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OOK publishers and book journals are 
alike sustained by a book public. The 
people who read book journals are the ones 
who buy books. Daily papers and miscel- 
laneous journals have miscellaneous read- 
ers, some of whom are bookish people. All 
the readers of a book journal are bookish 
people. Tuer Dra is preéminently a book 
journal, published solely in the interests 
of the book class, —the literary and culti- 
vated class. 


HE DIAL is more generally consulted 
and depended upon by LipRARIANS in 
making up ORDERS FOR BOOKS than any 
other American critical journal; it cireu- 
lates more widely among RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLERS than any other journal of its class ; 
it is the accustomed literary guide and aid 
of thousands of PRIVATE BOOK-BUYERS, 
covering every section of the country. 














Rare Old Books for Sale. 


Works of William Hogarth. From the Original Plates 
Restored by Heath. Printed in London for Baldwin 
& Cradock, Paternoster Row, by G. Woodfall, Angel 
Court, Skinner Street. 


The Works of Lord Bolingbroke. In 8 vols. Old 
Calf. Published in London, 1809. This edition has the 
Life of Bolingbroke by Dr. Goldsmith. 

Herculanum et Pompéi. In 8 vols., including volume 
of Plates. Published in Paris in 1849. French text. 
Binding in boards, and somewhat abused. Paper foxed. 


For particulars address 


J. P. HUNTER, Nashville, Tenn. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Library Department. 


We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. 
We have the largest stock in the largest book 
market in the country. 
We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelli- 
gently. 
Send for our new Clearance Catalogue. 


Wholesale Booksellers and Publishers, 
33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New Yorx. 











The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 
Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 


Henry W. Savace OFFrers 


THE SHO-GUN 


An Original Korean Comic Opera 
By GrorGE ADE AND Gustav LuUDERS. 








~ 
And rews Perpetual 
Furniture 


Is noted for its wearing qualities. 
make it plain or fancy, to suit, but it is 
Whether you 
need much or little, get our prices and 


We 
always strong and neat. 


notice the quality. Ask us about it. 


The A. H. Andrews Co., :: Chicago 
% 174-176 Wabash Avenue J 




















Efficient Service to Librarians 





T= service we render to librarians and book 

committees, both in the way of information 
and the supplying of all books ordered, is most 
efficient and thorough. 


TWO REASONS 
1 Our stock is larger and more general than 
that of any other house in the United States. 
2 Our extensive experience, gained from 
constant attention to library orders, enables 
us to give much practical information and 
many suggestions to book buyers. 


The book catalogues we publish are considered 
the best and most complete issued by any com- 
mercial house —one of our catalogues includes 
over 21,000 different titles, which is only a portion 
of the books we carry regularly in our stock. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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** Easily takes precedence of the books on the subject.’’ 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


By RIPLEY HITCHCOCK 


A clear and comprehensive account of the acquisi- 
tion, the early history, and the building of the West. 





A FEW REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS. 
“ Deeply interesti R h and care are visible throughout, and the style is vivid. A capital ‘story’ which, 
in parts at least, one ‘might well mistake for romance.”—- New York Evening Post. 
“Clear and accurate.” — The Nation. 
“No single volume has hitherto embodied such a plete and coh t narrative of that vast portion of country 
lying between the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains.”— Literary Digest. 
“ Easily takes precedence of the books on the subject of Louisiana. Destined to be widely read.” 
— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
“ An admirable work in every respect. Mr. Hitchcock has accomplished his task with singular success. He 
has lived up to his reputation by writing the most comprehensive, succinct, authoritative and interesting historical 
study of the West yet produced.”— Chicago Record-Herald. 











FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


An illustrated announcement of a school edition, just published, will be sent on request. 


GINN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Boston New York Chicago London 














SANTA FE, OF COURSE 


Travelers who know will go no other way 





The short line. 
Dustless tracks. 
Meals by Harvey. 
Fine new Pullmans. 
The California Limited. 
Three magnificent overland trains. 





Santa Fe service will surely please you 


LOS ANGELES AND ’FRISCO 





GENERAL PASSENGER OFFICE CHICAGO | 
“ — - 4 








THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 








